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THE NATURAL 


COURSE IN MUSIC 
_ FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, Principal, Bigelow School, 


Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, Instructor 


in Musical Composition and Theory. Examiner in Theory in ‘the American College of Musicians. 


An entirely new system, based -on the principle that Music 
is a language—the highest form of expression—and should be 
learned as other languages are learned, by wséng it. 

The Natural Course in Music is similar to a graded 


series of literary readers. 


Any child who can learn to read a Primer can learn to read 
Music with equal facility by using The Natural Course 


in Music. 


Any teacher who can teach children to read a Primer can 


Natural Musie Primer, - 


The Natural Course in Music is helpful to Supervisors 
and Teachers and stimulating to pupils ; 


vess and the best results. 


The Natural Course in Music consists of a series of 
Music Books and Charts, carefully graded, reasonable in price, 


and designed to cover the work in this branch for Primary 


and Grammar Schools. 


THE SERIES 


- $ .30 


Natural Musie Reader, Number One, - - .80 
Natural Music Charts, - Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each $4.0 


Specimen pages, full description, and terms of introduction, free. 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


Natural Musie Readers, Numbers Two, Three, and Four, each $ .35 
- 60 


Natural Musie Reader, Number * a 


Correspondence invited with all who are interested in the subject. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


just as readily teach them to read Music by using the Books 
and Charts of The Natural Course in Music. 
hence rapid prog- 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Reed & Kelloge’s Language Series 


Has never had a formidable rival 
since May Ist, 1895. 

Tur STATE OF WASHINGTON has adopted Peed’s 
Introductory Language Work and Reed & Kellogg's 
One Book Course in English for exclusive use for a 
period of five years. 

Tue STATE OF OREGON has adopted Reed’s Word 
Lessons for exclusive use for a period of six years. 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF MONTANA 
has recommended Leed’s Introductory Language 
Work and Reed & Kellogg's One-Book Course in En- 
Wish for exclusive use. 

The Terrirory or New Mexico has adopted 
Reed’s Word Lessons and Reed & Kellogg 8 Graded 
Lessons in English and Higher Lessons in English tor 
uniform and exclusive use for four years. 


Merrill's Vertical Penmanship 
IS RAPIDLY WINNING FAVOR. 


Though recently published, the books have 
already been adopted for the public schools of 
many representative cities, among them being 
New York City, Brooklyn; Jersey City, Plain- 
field, New Brunswick, N. J.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Greenwich, Conn.; Peekskill, N. Y.; 
Saginaw, Mich. ; Appleton, Wis. ; Jacksonville, 
Evanston, Ill. ; Lawrence, Kansas City, Kan. ; 
Grand Island, Neb.; Paris, Texas. The prog- 
ress made by beginners in Merrill's Vertical 
Writing is most remarkable. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. I SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Language Lessons and Grammar 
Most Happily Combined, 


Sheldon's Language Lessons 


The whole Series in Two Books: 


Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons, . . 
Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, . 62c. 


(GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.) 


This series of two books is désigned to form a 
complete common-scliool course in Language and 
Grammar. 


Now Ready: 
THE NEW::: 


Franklin Arithmetics 


‘In Two Books. 
FIRST BOOK, 35 cts. SECOND BOOK, 65 cts. 
By Prors. Seaver AnD Wa.ton. 


We believe that this is the best series of Arith- 
metics ever published in this country, 


Sample Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


‘A foregone conclusion : 


that Esterbrook’s 


readiness with which they can be obtained, they have all the merits that could be desired. 
with their popular School Nos., Al, 128, 333, 444. Ask your stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK 


STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


Pens are just the thing for the school, the counting- 
house, and general correspondence. In quality, price, suitability, and Rcacad 
Every teacher. should be familiar 


~ PROFESSIONAL PEN 


26 Joun Street, New York. 


Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 


The principles of Rhetoric and their a 
SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor o 


leather, 80 cents ; by mail, 90 cents. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. 
Pp. 346. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


(Just Published. ) 


8vo, Cloth, $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 
Harper’s School Classics. 


History, Biography, Poetr. 


Cloth, 30 cents each; by mail, 34 cents. 


publishers upon application.) 


(New and Enlarged Edition to be shortly.) 
lication 
1etoric and Oratory 
in Harvard C ‘ole re. Pp. 314. With an appendix. 12mo, half 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL. 
Robertson’s History of English Literature. 


For Secondary Schools, By J. LoG1gE ROBERTSON, M.A. First 
English Master Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Pp. v., 394. Post 


A series of volumes for Readin 
iction, and Miscel any, by the 
best authors. T iirty-six volumes now ready. 32mo und in 


(A handsome illustrated 12-page circular, descriptive of these and 
other books for Supplementary Reading, will be sent by the 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 


Minor Poems.— 


Scottish History, 50 cents; 


mail, 58 cents. 


, including Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth. 


Rolfe’s English 


Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Browning’s Select Poems.—Brown- 
ADAMS ing’s ** Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ and Other Dramas.—Milton’s 
Gray’ s Select Poems. 
Ancient Rome.— Wordsworth’s Select Poems.— 
notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 
Cloth, 56 cents; by mail, 62 cents per volume. 
by mail, 44 cents per volume. 


Rolfe’s Select English. ord. 
Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 
Studies in English Literature, being Typical Selections of 
British and American Authorship, from Shake speare to the 
Present Time ; together with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and 


(For Younger Readers. ) 

Scott’s Tales of Chivalry, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—’Tales 
from English History, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
by mail, 56 cents—Fairy Tales, 36 
cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, 50 cents ; by mail, 58 cents.—Tragedies, 50 cents; by 
Edited, with Notes, by W 


Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare (40 volumes). 


Edited with Notes by WILLIAM J. RoLFg, A. M. 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents; by mail, 62 cents per volume, 
Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume. 


Macaulay’s Lays of 
Edited, with 
Illustrated. Flexible 
Paper, 40 cents; 


Tales from 


Glossary, etc. 


ILLIAM J, ROLFE. 


Illustrated, Art Notes 


A HUNDRED VOLUMES WHICH 
TEACHERS WILL DO WELL TO CONSIDER. 


Fowler’s English Language. 
The English Language in its Elements and Forms. Witha 
History of its Origin and Deve lopment. Designed for Use in 
‘ole ges and Schools. Revised and enk a. 
. Fow.er, LL.D. Pp. 796. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.95. 


English Words. 
An Elementary Study of Derivations. By CHARLES F. JouNn- 
SON, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Hart- 
Pp. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.20; by mail, $1.40. 


Phillips’s Manual of English Literature. 


A Popular Manualof English Literature. 
of the Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the 
United States of America. With Histories], Scientific, and 
By MAUD GILLETTE PHILLIPS, Illustrated. Vol. 
I, pp. 604. Vol. LL, pp. 576. Index to each volume, Crown, 
Cloth, $2 per vol.; by mail, $2.16. The volumes sold separately, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


By WILLIAM 


lémo, loth, 84 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 


By Professor WILLIAM SWINTON, Pp. 672. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
eg Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Oo.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


“For That Tired Feeling” 


TBAT CONSTANT POUNDING ON 
TYPE-BAR MACHINES CAUSES, 


USE THE 


“1895 HAMMOND,” 


With its soft, light, elastic touch and 
depression of keys only one-half 
that of other machines. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


AND SPECIMEN OF 


Hammond Work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
403-405 East 62d 8t., New York. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 


FOR SALE, 
On easy terms, a Family School, in full and success- 
ful operation, located in a pleasant New England 


town. Possession will be given at once, to open in 
September, 1895. + rly to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teacheis, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
Also, in a New York city, a first-class teacher of 
Singing and Drawing ; salary, $750. 
Apply (© HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


Vew England Bureau. 


WANTED, — A housekeeper, to take charge of a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, in connection with a New Eng 
land Academy, to provide a home for lady pupils in 
term time and summer boarders during the long vaca 
tion. The woman of small means, who has children 
to educate, would find this a desirable opening. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Tue Journat or Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enoe- 
LAND PouBLisuine Company. 


= 


Itis an indisputable FACE that 


ALE SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 
& SLATEDEALER in theU.S. 
Write for descriptive Qrcular to 


AMERIGAN SLATE BLACK Board (2. 


1213 ~ 1215 FILBERT ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUPPLIES } 


rn 


NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 

KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


ALPHA CRAYONS 


CHICAGO 
ERASERS........ 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 


CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 
GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 
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PARENTS! 


9 Have you the health and strength of 


your children at heart? 


IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. 


< This is a vital 
matter 

and is receiv. 
ing the atten- 
tion ofthe most 
intelligent 
people. 


See 
that the new 


Chandler 


ADJUSTABLE 


Desk 


and Chair 


is used to fur- 
nish your 


SCHOOL. 


Send for descrip- 


tive catalogne. 


— 


Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


25 Arch Stree', Boston, Mass. 


2 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
t essential features of Simple and 
+ t Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


RARE 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


‘Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag- 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 


rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
_and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
' steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 
Said building is comparatively new, having been 
-used for summer boarding, only three months in 
‘a year, for a few years. 
For full particulars apply to Hiram Orcutt, 


Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| Posrsoripr —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of !an.J and $18,000 worth of furniture 
are included in the property here offered for sale, al! 
offered at one-half its cost and real value. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex, New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


| 
| 
| city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by 
| 


AGENCIES: 


Lo 


CRITERION PARA BOLON 

AGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS $0 N.Mass 
may be used with Oil, Lime,Gas.Incandescent. 
or Are Electric Light. College and School 
Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. BENS FOR CATALOGUE 


AND J. W. 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK.” 


ona for new Cataloaus 


Be When writing to advertisers please mention this journal. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 

all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
‘They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
wtf 83 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Chere en, ae 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
West TROY, Ve 1826. 
Tenerintion and prices on annliaationr 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on 2 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the pape’ 
sent. 

N.E PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


USE Barnes’ Ink. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N.Y. 


Permanently, rootand branch, in 5 mimates, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Belvene.” 
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Number 3. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : eve : $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . 


One renewal and one new subscription. $4.99 97° 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, &.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three 
more is formes and all names are sent in by one person at one ~ Adal 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year, 

Both papers to one address, »§ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset 8t.. - «© «+ « Boston, Mass. } 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


From a bank of cloud the moon swept on 
And flooded the vale with light; 
Star after star through the cloud-wrack shone, 
Of a tryth, ’twas a glorious sight. 
Dulled was the din of discordant day ; 
Hushed was the hurry of soul; 
The peace of God in the moonbeams’ play 
Gave the joy of a well won goal ; 
From the depths of the stream-cut dale below, 
To the glacier-scarred mountains’ height, 
Such joy rushed in with the moonlight’s flow, 
To be was a delight. 
Some one must have made that glowing moon ; 
Some one must have made those stars ; 
From noon to night, from night to noon, 
There’s a guide to those whirling cars ; 
For, like singing birds-in a cage of gold, 
Their flight hath a certain bound ; 
Child of earth, would’st thou still doubtings manifold, 
There’s the sky, —lift thine eyes from the ground! 


THE FLAG IN NATURE. 


All nature sings wildly the song of the free, 
The red, white, and blue float o’er land and o'er sea; 
The white —in each billow that breaks on the shore, 
The blue —in the arching that canopies o’er 
The land of our birth in its glory outspread — 
And sunset dyes deepen and glow into red ; 
Day fades into night and the red stripe retires, 
But stars o’er the blue light their sentinel fires ; 
And though night be gloomy, with clouds overspread, 
Each star holds its place in the field overhead ; 
When scatter the clouds and the tempest is through, 
We count every star in the field of the blue. 

— Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY, 


Jonun Locke: Education begins the gentleman, 
but reading, good company, and reflection must 
finish him. 


J. F. Crooxer, New York: Give the country 
schools a fair chance, proportionately with the cities, 
and agricultural as well as educational interest will 
be benefited thereby. 


SuPERINTENDENT H. MAxwe Brook- 
lyn: It may well be doubted if inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth work as much evil as inequali- 
ties in the distribution of talent. 


W. 8. Eversoxe, Superintendent of Schools, Woos- 
ter, O.: The close and critical study of the best works 
on pedagogy will form a subsoil of principles from 
which there will be an abundant growth of correct 
methods. 


Lavian B. Pinerer, Boston: The kindergarten is 
a school of experience, and not of definite achieve- 
ment; it aims to open the child’s nature and place 
him in the right attitude towards those aspects of the 
world which shall later on constitute the subjects of 
his study. 


Dr. W. T. Harris: It is often the case that 
pupils who have mastered the new thought of a study 
and gained all that it gives in the way of culture or 
mental nourishment are kept back in their course of 
study for the sake of more drill in mechanical accu- 
racy in details. 


G. Svantey Haw: One-fifth of the energy of the 
body goes out in muscular contraction. The muscles 
are the organs of the will. We cannot have healthy 
wills without having good muscles. The will sends* 
the energy out in muscular tension. Tests have been 
made in school of muscular power and control over the 
muscles. 


Emity A. Boston School Board: Fach 
child should have systematic bookwork and hand- 
work, and these two kinds of training should be given 
side by side through all the school life. As the best 
education comes from constant use of all the faculties, 
manual training must be well adapted for the purposes 
of such an education. It should never be looked upon 
as a separate system, and the time allotted to it 
should not be considered an “encroachment upon 
regular school studies.” 


CO-EDUCATION. 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


{Abstract from her address to the 19th annual convention, in London, 
of the British Women’s Temperance Association. | 


“Closely related to the movements that occupy our 
thought is one which in the United States has been 
worked out to an assured success—and that is co-edu- 
cation. It is my deliberate conviction, that for the 
hysteria into which so many men and women novelists 
have fallen, and for the keyed-up public mind that is 
willing to exploit their product, there is no remedy so 
sane and sound as the education of our young people 
together, from the kindergarten until they complete 
their course in the technical or professional schools. 

“If anybody dared to speak the truth about the 

boys’ public schools in England, there would be a 
social convulsion, compared with which not even that 
of 1886 (?) or the lamentable disclosures of the past 
winter are to be mentioned. It is hard for human 
nature to kick against the pricks, as hard as it was 
for Saul, when the pang of conscience got hold upon 
him, on the highway to Damaseus. We cannot cir- 
cumvent our heavenly Father’s plan; he has set the 
earth in families, and when we try to segregate girls 
.and women into the school or harem, boys and men 
into the school or government, we have frustrated his 
grace and we must pay the penalty. It is not unlikely 
that the more subtle revelations of natural law, which 
science is continually making, will prove to us on the 
natural plane that what God joins man may not put 
asunder. 

* There is a certain stable equilibrium that results 
from the commingling of the sexes, in the common 
interchanges of daily life, that tends toward sound- 
ness and safety for every member of the common 
family, both within and beyond the walls of home. 
And it seems likely that the stored-up electricity that 
should be added to the sum total, and so generally 
diffused as to become beneficent rather than danger- 
ous, Whose most vivid illustration is a thunderstorm 
on the one hand, and the quiet fall of ripening rain 
upon the other, has analogies that we might well 
ponder in the relations of the two interdependent 
halves that make up the human family. It seems in- 
evitable that when this natural relation is interfered 
with, the unnaturally pent-up powers should wreak 
themselves in ways that must forever mar the life of 
those who are their victims, and who, in their youth 
and inexperience, are more sinned against than sin- 
ning, by the unwise parents and unphilosophical 
educators, who make a virtue of this mode of massing 
our sons together in the crudest period of their devel- 
opment. Who doubts but that this method will yet 
be pointed at as the outworn barbarism that still 
more heavily handicapped our young people in the 
time of their earlier temptation ? ” 


THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NEW. 
{Address before the Massachusetts Schoolmaster’s Club. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., NORMAL SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


The discussion of this topic requires the defining 
of the ground to be covered; so that the results of 
the Old Psychology may be compared with those of 
the New, and a sound judgment reached as to the 
benetits conferred by each upon the educators of 
children, 

Psychology is the science of the soul. This defini- 
tion pre-supposes two facts,— first, that there is a 
soul, and, second, that it may be known. I use the 
term soul as synonymous with mind or man’s spir- 
itual nature. 

The Old Psychology is a systematic knowledge of 
the soul through introspection and observation. The 
student turns his attention, first of all, upon the 
phenomena of consciousness in his own mind. He 
assumes that this is the primary and only way of 
acquiring original knowledge of mental phenomena. 
He studies manifestations of psychical action in 
others. He thus seeks to know the exact nature, and 
the universality of the actions of the mind. 

The student of the New Psychology attempts to 
know psychical activities from the standpoint of 
physiology and experiment. He strives to ascertain 
the nervous correlates of mental phenomena, the 
influence of body upon mind and of mind upon body, 
the intensity of sensations, and the duration of mental 
processes, ete., through observation and experiment. 

A word as to my own mental attitude toward psy- 
chology may not be out of place. I began this study 
in college a little over forty years ago. I was suf- 
ficiently interested in the subject at that time to carry 
on quite an extensive course of side reading in con- 
nection with the college instruction. This side read- 
ing included the works of Locke, Brown, Stuart, and 
some others. 

Soon after graduation I fell in with the writings of 
Sir William Hamilton. I found his works of great 
interest, notwithstanding they seemed to me at that 
time difficult of comprehension. This very difficulty 
seemed to stimulate my mind to still stronger desire 
to master the writings. 

Still later the works of James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, Bain, Draper, Darwin, Dr. 
Carpenter, Professor Ladd, and a great many other 
writers whose works lie along the lines of thought 
which these men followed, have received my earnest 
attention,— to say nothing of metaphysies. 

More than twenty-two years ago I had done work 
enough along the line of thought which has been 
followed by the New Psychology to bring my mind to 
the following conclusions: First, that all kinds of 
mental activity,— memory, imagination, thought, feel- 
ing, and volition, as well as sense perception,— are 
accompanied by special forms of nervous action; 
second, that nervous action is simply a mode of motion 
of matter, and consequently is neither mind nor a 
state of consciousness; and, third, that while the 
soul is closely connected with the body, it is a dis- 
tinct entity. On these points, I have not yet found 
occasion to change my views. 

Since that time I have endeavored to maintain the 
mental attitude of open-mindedness, of docility, of 
receptivity of new truth. While adhering firmly to 
all the old which I knew to be true, I have welcomed 
all the new which has proved to be true. I have had 
entire confidence in the truth, no matter where it 
should lead, nor how much it might interfere with 
my old religious or scientific convictions and beliefs. 
I may safely say that for the last quarter of a century 
I have been willing that science should reveal to man 
all truth which there was for man, and have had no 
fears about the salvation or destruction of the soul, 
on account of truths revealed. 
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The results of physiological psychology, which 1 
admit to be many and important, [ have been obliged 
to take mainly on trust. I have had little time for 
original physical research. For this kind of research 
I have had no laboratory. So that I have been 
obliged to leave to original investigators the discovery 
of truth along these lines. But I have tried to keep 
inyself in close touch with the results of their work. 

My own professional work, as well as my own 
taste, however, have led me much into the fields of 


and 2d, those consisting of an unpleasant emotion and 
a desire to do harm to the object, a knowledge of whose 
action has resulted in the unpleasant emotion, called 
malevolent affections. The moral feelings are of two 
sorts;—those which arise from the contemplation of 
actions known to be right or wrong, called moral emo- 
tions; and those arising from the idea of one’s own, 
possible, future actions known to be right or wrong, 
called feelings of moral obligation, or sense of duty. 
Moral emotions are either approval of the right, or 


introspection and observation. I have made as care-*“lisapproval of the wrong. Feelings of moral obliga- 


as has been 
and during 
a careful study of the mani- 
festations of psychical activity in others, especially 
in children. For this work I have had time, and 
have been constantly provided with a laboratory of 
my own. One department of this laboratory I have 
found in my own head, and the other department in 
the world around me. 

As I understand it, the purpose of the officers of 
the club, this afternoon, is to make the discussion of 
practical value; and to this end they desire a presen- 
tation of the net results of investigation along the two 
lines of study which they have characterized as the 
Old Psychology and the New. 

In furtherance of this purpose, I will try to present 
in outline some of the truths, conclusions, and helps 
which | have gained from my study of the Old Psy- 
chology; and will leave to the distinguished special- 
ists, who have favored us with their presence, the 
task of stating to us the results of the New Psychol- 
ogy, which they deem of value in directing the educa- 
tors of children. I trust they will indulge but little 
in prophecy, but will confine themselves to plain 
history. 

The Old Psychology has revealed to me the soul 
as an emanation from the divine, and as made in the 
image of God, in this respect, that it is a being capable 

of self-activity and self-direction. 
and therefore indivisible. 


ful scrutiny of my own mental operations 
possible, for the last twenty-five years ; 
that time I have made 


This being is a unit, 
Whoever says that the Old 
Psychology assumes the division of the soul into sepa- 
rate parts, siinply reveals himself to me as one who 
has never mastered the Old Psychology. 

The Old Psychology reveals to us, also, the follow- 
ing truths. There are three fundamentally distinet 
kinds of mental action,—knowing, feeling, and willing. 
Acts of knowing are of four fundamentally distinet 
kinds: Ist, knowing objects immediately before the 
mind, called presentation ; 2d, knowing objects which 
have been before the mind, called representation ; 
3d, knowing the relations between objects of knowl- 


called thinking ; 


edge, 4th, knowing the necessary 
conditions for the existence and action of objects, 
There are two kinds of 
presentative knowing, — knowing material things, 


called perception, or sense-perception ; and knowing 


called intuition, or reason. 


the states of the soul itself, called inner perception, 
or consciousness. There are two kinds of representa- 
tive knowing,— representing and recognizing ideas 
that have been in the mind before, called remember- 
ing; and representing and recombining old ideas 
called imagining. There are three distinet sorts of 
thinking; Ist, forming general ideas or notions; 
2d, knowing the relation between one object of knowl- 
edge and another, immediately, called judging; and, 
3d, knowing the relation between objects through the 
knowledge of other relations, called reasoning. 

There are two kinds of reasoning: 1st, knowing 
universal relations through the knowledge of special 
relations, called injunctions; and 2d, knowing special 
truths from the knowledge of more general truths, 
called deduction. 

There are two kinds of feelings,—those growing out 
of a knowledge of objects as they stand related to the 
good or ill of the knowing subject, called natural 
feelings; and those arising from the knowledge of 
right and wrong, Natural feel- 
ings may be conveniently grouped into emotions, de- 
sires, and affections. 


called moral feelings. 


The affections are complex in 
their nature, and are of two sorts,—Ist, those consist- 
ing of an agreeable emotion and a desire to do good to 
the object, a knowledge of whose action has produced 
the pleasurable emotion, called benevolent affections ; 


tion are resolvable into impulses to do the right, and 
impulses to refrain from the wrong. 

An act of the will may be either the deciding upon 
a future course of action, called a choice, or making 
such a decision to act as results in an immediate effort 
to perform the act decided upon, called an executive 
volition. The activities of the will are subject to law. 
He who knows the origin and influence of motives iS 
able, to a large extent, to determine and guide the 
volitions of others. On the other hand, the will is 
free. This fact is revealed to the soul primarily and 
conclusively by the consciousness of free action. The 
subjection of the will to law furnishes the ground for 
our control of others; the freedom of the will furnishes 
the ground for personal responsibility. 

Because the soul acts, we infer that it has the 
power to act. Because it acts in different ways, we 
infer that it has different powers to act. These 
powers of the soul to act are called faculties of the 
soul. The soul has as many different powers of action, 
or as many faculties, as the different kinds of action 
which it performs. 

I repeat, that whoever infers from this that one of 
the results of the Old Psychology is to give us a con- 
ception of the soul as divided into parts has not com- 
prehended its true spirit. In the assumption of the 
existence of faculties, we are simply applying the same 
reasoning to the soul that we apply to everything else ; 
namely, that action implies power to act. 

All the faculties of the soul exist, at least in 
embryo, in the minds of children; but the perceptive 
faculties are developed more rapidly in childhood than 
either the representative or the thought faculties ; 
while the representative powers are developed more 
rapidly in childhood than those of thought. Moreover, 
the senses attain the maximum of their power before 
either memory or imagination; and these faculties 
before the power of reason, 

There is a necessary order of sequence in the 
different kinds of mental Feeling follows 
knowing; volition follows feeling; and knowing, in 
turn, follows volition. Each special kind of feeling 
is preceded by special knowledge. Representation, 
in every form, follows corresponding acts of presenta- 
tion; while thought is conditioned upon representation. 
Acquired perception follows original perception. 
linagination memory. The systematic 
memory of amass of facts follows the circumstantial 
memory of the same facts; while the causal memory 
follows the systematic. The higher forms of judgment 
are conditioned upon preceding acts of abstraction. 
Deductive reasoning is conditioned upon preceding in- 
duction. In general, there is a definite order in which 
the mind must act, if it acts in different ways at all. 

The laws of representation may be stated as fol- 
lows: An idea of one of two contiguous, similar, con- 
trasted, or causally related things is likely to be 
followed by the idea of the other; in general, the 
mind tends to act in representation as it has acted in 
presentation or in previous representation. Attention 
to objects known, interest in such objects, repetition 
of the process of knowing them, and bodily health 
increase the probability of their being represented 
and remembered. - 

The following are the laws governing the effect of 
mental action: 1. The mind acquires knowledge 
through its own activity. 2. Every faculty of the soul 
acquires power by its own action. 3. Habits are 
formed by the repetition of similar processes. ‘These 
are the fundamental laws which govern the develop- 
ment of the mind and its equipment with knowledge, 
power, and habits. 


These facts of psychology, together with a knowl- 


action. 


sueceeds 


edge of the civilization of the age and nation in which 
a child is to spend his life, furnish the data for deter- 
mining the ideal being which should be the result of 
thé educational activities of the child, that is the end 
or aim of education. This is found to be a man capa- 
ble of the largest amount of services to others, and 
possessed of the greatest capacity for personal 
happiness. 

The truths of psychology already stated, together 
with a true conception of the end of education, deter- 
mine the nature of the educational process which 
must take place in the child, in order to transform him 
from what he is at the beginning of the process into 
what he should be at its close. 

These psychological truths enable us to distribute 
the work of promoting the educational process in the 
child, properly, among the different agents, or educa- 
tors; namely, the home, society, the state, the church, 
and the school ; and thus they specialize the function 
of the school in sucha way as to relieve it of criticism 
that should properly fall upon the other educational 
agents. 

. These same truths, particularly the sequences of 
different kinds of mental action, determine educational 
means. They show us the proper use of objects, oral 
instruction, books, maps, ete., in stimulating the child 
to do what he must do in order to be transformed into 
the ideal man. They show us that we must begin 
with objects of knowledge themselves, supplying 
names of things, qualities, actions and relations; fol- 
low this by oral teaching; and, finally, resort to the 
use of books. Oral speech and books appeal primarily 
to the representative faculties, then to thought, and 
through these to the sensibilities and the will. 

The laws which govern the development of the 
mind and the sequences of its action, together with a 
true conception of the aim of education, are the data 
for determining the educational values of different 
subjects of study. Every subject is valuable educa- 
tionally in proportion to the contribution which its 
mastery makes toward the end of education. 

With the educational values of different subjects 
determined, we are prepared to make a course of 
study. Those studies should be included a mastery 
of which will contribute most toward the production 
of the ideal man. It is not a sufficient ground for ad- 
mitting a subject into a course of study, that it is 
valuable. No new subject should be introduced, un- 
less it can be shown that its mastery by the children 
will add more to needed knowledge, power, and habits 
than would be added by the mastery of what it will 
displace. 

The laws governing the sequences of mental action 
enable us to discover the true method of teaching any 
subject, or any branch of any subject. If we analyze 
the mental state which results from the study of a 
subject, and then ascertain the conditioning activities 
of each element in it, the conditioning activities of 
these conditions, and so on, by a process of retro- 
gressive analyses, till we reach the act of the mind in 
knowing the elements of the subject-matter of the 
study, we are prepared to retrace our steps progres- 
sively in the inverse order; and this progressive order 
constitutes the method of learning the subject, and 
determines the method of teaching it. By method of 
teaching, I mean, of course, the right order of stimu- 
lating the mind of the learner to act in learning. The 
laws governing the order of learning, and the conse- 
quent method of teaching, are, in the main, as definite 
and invariable as the laws of chemistry or of planetary 
motion, and as conclusive as the principles of geom- 
etry. 

The laws governing the creation of power and the 
formation of habits, coupled with a clear conception 
of the end of education, reveal the end and process of 
school discipline. They show us that while the im- 
mediate aim of discipline is order, its ultimate aim 
should be the formation of those habits of action 
which should continue through life; and that those 
habits can be formed only by the self-activity, self- 
restraint, and self-direction of the child himself. 

These same laws, together with a knowledge of mo- 
tives and their relation to volition, furnish the key to 
the nature and process of moral education, Motives 
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should be classified on the basis of the selfishness and 
unselfishness of the actions to which they prompt, and 
arranged on a definite scale from the lowest to the 
highest; namely, 1, the malevolent affections; 2, the 
purely mental desires ; 3, the benevolent affections ; 
and, 4, the feelings of moral obligation, or sense of 
duty. The proper use to be made of each class of 
motives should be next decided upon. Then should 
come a clear idea of the process of making any motive 
effective, and also of substituting one motive for 
another. Finally, we should master the process of 
using motives with children in such a way as to estab. 
lish in them the habit of yielding to the higher 
motives, whenever there is a conflict between a higher 
and lower motive. In this way the sense of duty is 
made the dominating motive in the life, the controlling 
motive whenever it conflicts with any of the lower 
motives. Thus the process of education ends with the 
formation of the highest type of moral character. 

I have thus sketched, in baldest outline, a complete 
theory of education, which is derivable, in the main, 
from a study of the Old Psychology. A man who has 
mastered these principles and their application is a 
safe educational leader. 


bilities in its pretty flutter. When a number of these 
dainty birds are in motion, one fancies the genial 
Addison saying again, “As soon as ever I pronounce 
‘flutter your fans,’ the place is filled with so many 
zephyrs and gentle breezes as are very refreshing in 
this season of the year.” 

This lovely spot which has enticed us to linger is 
not far from the country road; but the great elms 
which mark the brook’s lower course and sentinel its 
banks draw life and loveliness from its waters, and 
in return umbrageously shelter it from the dust of 
travel. They are gay this morning with goldtinches. 

The pretty flax birds, as the farmers call them, are 
late about their housekeeping, and are atoning for 
delay with diligence. “Dearie, dearie!” one softly 
calls; and is answered with “ May-be, may-be!” from 
another winged blossom in the elm. Could anything 
be prettier than their undulating motion, tender 
warble, and vivid color ? ) 

Ah! the purple finch replies, 
With a flash of Tyrian dyes ; 
And a burst of tropic song 

That eclipses the blonde throng, 
As the dawn of orient splendor 


He never wabbles, he never 
Drowns the morning twilight tender. 


crosses his tracks, never contradicts to-day what he 
said yesterday, and never undoes by one move what 
he has done by another. He is never taken off bis 
feet by ‘the latest newness.” 

Whatever is proposed that harmonizes with his 
theory he accepts; whatever will not harmonize with 
it he rejects, or else modifies his theory. 
all things, and holds fast only the good. 

His course is always consistent; for he sees the 
end from the beginning. He knows the relation of 
what he is doing, in every subject, to all that he has 
done in the past and to all that he intends to do in the 
future. Hence he never gets lost, and never becomes 
confused. His progress may be slow, but he always 


This strip of meadow edging the brook, and broad- 
ening into pasture land across the stream, is a favor- 
ite resort of the birds. You have but to sit quietly 
on the bank, at home to callers, with the door of your 
bird-loving heart on the latch, and you shall chronicle 
many a visitor. The oriole, a rare bird in these 
parts, seldom wets his whistle in the brook; but his 
colors are proudly worn by a vivacious beauty, the 
redstart, who zigzags the alder thicket from morn till 
eve. That true blue, the indigo bird, is never far 
away, ringing his silver iterance of love; unless one 
imperil his nest by too near an approach, when a 
quick fire of torpedoes rains from his angry little 
throat. It is a red-letter day indeed, when the sum- 
mer redbird, pyranga wstiva, flits hither from the 
forest and sets the twig of the gray birch on fire. A 
little flame, too, he kindles in the heart during his 
brief stay. His scarlet splendor is as exhilarating 
as ruby wine, to one athirst for color. As he swings 
in his tree cradle of silver and green, he seems like a 
live coal dropped from the Olympie forge to kindle 
soft desire. What a contrast this thrill of pleasure 
to the spiritual serenity induced by the wood-thrush, 
whose golden lay summons the soul to prayer in yon- 
der cathedral woods! The thrush himself comes not 
to our rendezvous, but he sends his angelus. Obey- 
ing that sweet call, again and again have I broken 
the spell of the brook and plunged into the deep 
wood. 


proves 


progresses. 

He keeps constantly in view the ideal man that he 
is trying to create, and makes all the actions of the 
child such as contribute toward the desired result. 

I had written most of this paper before I found out 
the real topic of the afternoon. I understood the 
topic to be “The Old Psychology and the New.” 
Had I known it was the Old Psychology versus the 
New, I should have argued both sides of the question. 
As it is, | have spoken for the Old, and will now 
yield the floor to the New. 


THE HALF-WAY BROOK, 


GILBERT 


BY ELLA IVES. But the gentle forester who guards its mys- 
tery rarely permits a close acquaintance. He loves 
the sky, and would fain impart its secrets to the seek- 
‘ing heart. “Only a voice!” he eries; “be satistied 
mortal, with my message. Apart from that, I am 
nothing. Yet he who opened my beak, thinking to 
find pearls and diamonds or an angel issuing there- 
from, has not heard the half of my message from 
heaven to earth. I am a courier from the King’s 


court to those bound thither, and my word to you is: 


The half-way brook is no myth. Its silver thread 
fastens lake Winnipiseogee to the Ossipee mountain. 
A foot pathway skirts its edge; and at its will, often 
as eccentric as a poet’s license, crosses and recrosses 
the stream: now by rustic bridges, which are little 
more than broken-hearted trees inveighing against 
utilitarianism; now on smooth-faced stones as treach- 
erous to the unwary as their human counterparts. 
A grassy bank with soft allurements stays our roving 
feet; and the limpid water heaps to the brim its 
granite bowl, a thousand years in making for our use 
to-day. How smoothly it has been rounded out by 
the most supple tool in nature’s workshop! If Diana 
were to step from yonder beech wood, she might well 
pause by this polished basin, and shatter her lovely 
image in the mirror. Nowa bit of heaven lies on 
the unruftled surface, as if to put us in remembrance 
while we gaze earthward. 


Haste not, rest not! high and higher, 

Turn the steps of your desire! 

Wings shall grow if you aspire.” 
Izaak Walton would have loved the 
Half-way brook; not only for the gleaming scales 
That flash so silverly within these watery pales, 


but also because it invites to contemplation. Sober 
thoughts step cautiously from stone to stone in the 
stream; butterfly fancies flit aimlessly about; and 
passing emotions shake the spray from their bright 
wings. 
web, and made this stream as storied as the one in 
old Hampshire which he has rendered forever tribu- 
tary to the river of Time. In this atmosphere of 
contentment, we, too, commiserate “men that are 


The mighty arch is always there ; 
God never leaves it out; 

On land or sea, or foul or fair, 
It clasps the world about : 

And whether it be blue or gray, 
It lifts the soul alway, alway. 


He would have caught them all in his magie 


What wonder the “little children of the sky ” love 
this reflector! A kingbird hghts on a leaning twig, 
and then takes his morning dip in the rocky basin. 
How charmingly he disports himself !— spreading his 
fan-like tail, now jewel tipped on its white border, 
and suggesting, in spite of his sex, coquettish possi- 


condemned to be rich, and always discontented or 


busie.” Poor rich men! indeed. Better far to be 


rich poor men, such as the brook has power to make 
of its devotees. 

You can never exhaust the moods of the Half-way 
brook.= On a June day it flings care to the winds and 


“plays second fiddle” to the birds. Then there is 


aerial dancing to its music! Like a wave o’ the sea, 
the bluebird glides through the air; the goldfinches — - | 
balance to partners; the redstart calls off from the : 


thicket; and ina lovely maze of all hands around, the 

warblers lend their various hues to the kaleidoscope 

of color and form. The trees shake out their tresses 

and seem about to waltz down the stream. It isa 4 

gay strain that leaps from the bow of the water’s i 

maestro. 

But the brook can preach as well as play, disguis- 

ing its didactic intent in a song :— 
I once with storm and stress was rife, 
And torn with elemental strife ; 
Against my rocky bed I dashed, 
And into foam my spirit lashed ; 
Deaf to the love that fashioned me 
And lured me onward to the sea. 


But now the sunlight flecks my foam 
With jewels as [T onward roam; 


And music, born of storm and night, i 
Lends gladness to my downward flight; \ 
1 pluck the wildling rose of beauty, 


Though thick beset with thorns of duty. 


Resist no more your spirit’s law, ‘ 
Divine unrest, the noble flaw 
In earthly joy, that goads you still { 


To onward move, like mountain rill; 
Till in God’s Love, that shoreless sea, 
You find at last true liberty. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. —( IV.) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT, 


Some Things Which Visitors Should See. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
{Continued from JOURNAL of June 20.] 

If the visitor is not exhausted by his walk about 
the college grounds, he will, perhaps, diseard the aid 
of the street cars in reaching Mt. Auburn, and will 
walk thither along Brattle street, returning to Har- 
vard square through Craigie and Garden streets. 
Probably this is too much to expect, however, and he 
will prefer to make excursions to the points of inter- 
est not far distant from the square, returning to the | 
latter as a point of’ departure by street car to Mt. 
Auburn gate. On Garden street, as already  inti- 
mated, he will find the old Washington Elin; and the 
Shepard Church. Before reaching this, however, he 
will have passed, on the west side of the square, the 
wooden building of the old First Parish Church, with 
the ancient “town burying ground” adjoining, in 
which lie no less than eight presidents of the univer- 
sity and many other worthies ; also Christ Church, 
fronting on Garden street, the oldest existing place of 
worship of any denomination in Cambridge, the pres- 
ent edifice having been erected in 1761. Possibly it 
was the well-known royalist leaning of most of the 
members of the parish which provoked the Connecti- 
cut militia, at the time of the battle of Bunker hill, to 
melt its organ pipes into bullets. At the southeast 
corner of Garden and Mason streets is the Fay House, 
the home of Radcliffe College. distance 
along Garden street, at the corner of Linnwan street, 


At some 


is the Botanie Garden, whose variegated beds of cacti 
Opposite, at the corner of 
Bond and Garden streets, are the grounds connected 
with the Astronomical Observatory. 


and orchids invite a visit. 


The observa- 
tory itself is not open to the public, but the grounds 
are. Passing through Bond street to Concord avenue, 
and then taking first the left and then the right, the 
pedestrian, possibly somewhat weary by this time, 
reaches the intersection of Craigie and Brattle streets, 
and turns back upon the latter, at a sharp angle 
toward Harvard square. He has not walked far be- 
fore he sees the open ground of Longfellow Park at ; 
his right, and at his left, immediately opposite the 
park, the home of the poet, now occupied by his 
daughter, Miss Alice This old 
colonial house was known the 
Craigie House, and as the headquarters of General 
Washington during his stay in Cambridge; but the 


Longfellow. fine 


formerly best as 


later associations have, to some extent, displaced the 
earlier, so that it is chiefly as Longfellow’s home that 


the place is now visited. The two houses on Brattle 


j 
| 
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street, just before the Longfellow house is reached, 
are the homes of his daughters, Mrs. J.G. Thorp, Jr., 
and Mrs. R. H. Dana. Just beyond the Longfellow 
house is the residence of Bishop Lawrence, and be- 
yond this the buildings of the Episcopal Theological 
School and St. John’s Memorial Chapel, a very har- 
monious and attractive group of buildings. 

Returning now to Harvard square, and making a 
fresh departure thence by street car for Mt. Auburn, 
the visitor must be on the lookout for Elmwood 
avenue, leading off at his right from Mt. Auburn to 
Brattle street. The fine old house on the west side 
of this avenue is Elmwood, the birthplace and home of 
James Russell Lowell. The house is nearly as old as 
the Longfellow house, the latter having been erected in 
1759, and the former in 1760, and in architectural de- 
tails somewhat resembles it. It will be noticed, 
probably with some regret, that a considerable part of 
this estate, beloved by the poet, and frequented by 
the herons of whom his brother poet sang, is in the 
market, ‘in lots to suit purchasers.” 

Reaching Mt. Auburn, and passing under its Egyp- 
tian gateway, the visitor will seek the grave of Lowell, 
which he will find on the west side of Fountain 
avenue, that being the first roadway to the left from 
the entrance. It is marked by an old-fashioned slab 
inscribed with the name of the poet and those of his 
first and second wives. On Indian Ridge, above, at 
the entrance to Catalpa path, is the sarcophagus which 
bears the name of Longfellow, so that the life-long 
friends are not far separated in their last resting- 
places. Following Catalpa path westward, and cross- 
ing to Cypress avenue, the Sphinx, erected in memory 
of the slain in the civil war, —a strangely pagan sym- 
bol for a Christian cemetery, —is reached. Opposite 
is the chapel, where often the last rites are said. At 
the head of Walnut avenue is the tower, from whose 
top an excellent view may be had. ‘The red stone 
sarcophagus of Rufus Choate is on the left, and on 
Pyrola path, at the base of the tower, is the monu- 
ment to Margaret Fuller. Just beyond, on Bellwort 
path, is the grave of Louis Agassiz. Also near the 
tower, on Palm avenue, is the grave of Charlotte 
Cushman; on Arethusa path, that of Charles Sumner; 
and on Magnolia avenue, that of Edward Everett. 
Among the other noted dead buried here are the poet 
Willis, on Spruce avenue; “Fanny Fern,” his sister, 
on Eglantine path; James T. Fields, on Elder path; 
and Jared Sparks, on Garden avenue. ‘Two of the 
newer graves will attract many visitors, those of 
Phillips Brooks and Dr. Holmes. The good bishop 
was buried in his father’s lot, No. 1,288, on Mimosa 
path, which leads off Spruce avenue. A simple stone 
of white marble marks his resting-place. The grave 
of Dr. Holmes is in the lot of his wife’s family, the 
Jacksons. The lot is No. 2,147, on Lime avenue, and 
a white marble stone, inscribed to his memory and that 
of his wife, marks the place where he was buried. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY. 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


BY GILSON WILLETS. 


With the reopening of the school term, the National 
School of Electricity took a firm position as one of 
the soundest educational institutions in the country. 
This school was incorporated at Chicago during the 
early part of May, and has been operating long 
enough to allow the public to form some judgment as 
to the merits of the new plan of giving a popular and 
cheap, yet valuable, form of special instruction. 

It will be remembered that the school is the out- 
growth of a plan inaugurated during the World’s 
Fair to teach electricity in connection with the 
World’s Fair electrical exlubits. During the progress 
of the fair, the chief of the department of electricity 
received hundreds of letters from all parts of the 
country suggesting — urging —a course of lectures 
on practical electricity in connection with the depart- 
ment. As the great exposition neared its zenith, the 
letters and appeals became more urgent in tone, and 
the chief of the department enlisted in the cause 
many of the experts in charge of exhibits. A small 


auditorium in the Electrical building was devoted to 
the undertaking, and the lectures were begun. By 
the time the third one was delivered, the attendance 
became so great that the seating accommodation was 
entirely inadequate, and the dissatisfaction on the 
part of those unable to secure admittance grew so 
outspoken that the lectures had to be discontinued, 
no larger hall being available. The subject was not 
allowed to die, however, and the chief was besieged 
more strenuously than ever, and after the fair was 
over the appeals took the form of a demand for a per- 
manent substitute. 

In obedience to this demand, the chief of the elec- 
trical department has secured the coéperation of the 
ablest men in the electrical profession, and, so far as 
may be, the original undertaking is now being carried 
out in a permanent and necessarily modified form. 

The members of the faculty, which include our two 
greatest electricians, Thomas A. Edison, who is dean, 
and Nikola Tesla, are taking great personal interest in 
the success of the school, and each member is giving 
personal directions as to the organization of the work in 
the locality in which he lives. This personal supervision 
will insure a high standard of excellence in the work, 
and educators all over the country are watching the 
school with much interest, in view of the fact that it 
is a new departure in educational methods. The 
administration of the school is a composite one, based 
upon ideas gathered from the university extension 
movement, the Chautauqua, and the regular college 
forms; but differing in material points from all of 
these. Of course, such men as Mr. Edison and Mr. 
Tesla and their associates will not travel about the 
country instructing classes. That work will be done 
by the working electricians of the different places 
where there are schools. But the faculty will take 
an active interest in the school, and will see to it that 
the undertaking is managed on the high grade such 
names demand. 

It was contemplated to have members of the faculty 
prepare a homogeneous course of forty-five lessons in 
such a plain and simple form that even those of very 
limited education could intelligently follow the course, 
It was intended that the plain rules of common 
school arithmetic should be used exclusively in all 
caleulations, this plan differing from the ordinary 
text-books in that no work was to be based on the 
higher mathematics, even algebra. This course of 
instruction was intended to begin with studies upon 
the nature and properties of electricity, going through 
the various electrical phenomena and laws; this part 
of the course was intended to consume about seven- 
teen lessons. It was believed that at the end of the 
course students would be fully competent to go into 
the construction and operation of all kinds of electrical 
apparatus, and the balance of the course was intended 
to cover all the various commercial applications of 
electricity, such as the telephone, telegraph, central 
station work, railway electricity, are and incandescent 
lighting, power work for the operating of machinery, 
electro-chemistry, heating, welding, forging, ete. This 
course has been very carefully prepared, and was 
ready for operation when the school was organized 
last May. 

The faculty and management of the school set 
about their work by organizing classes varying in 
size from twenty to seventy-five members wherever 
the proper conditions for such a class seemed to exist. 
Although the hot weather was just coming on, and 
notwithstanding the hard times pervading the coun- 
try, it was deemed expedient to make a beginning at 
once, so that sufficient experience might be acquired 
in the work to allow the school to take a firm posi- 
tion as an educational institution with the opening of 
the school year this September. Some twenty classes 
were organized in Chicago and other points in Hlinois. 

These classes met once a week, in the evenings, 
and studied the lessons of the course by the aid of 
an instructor, and the-elaborate use of apparatus to 
demonstrate all the points in each lesson, the faculty 
believing that the object lesson method is the best 
way to teach any science, especially that of electricity. 
The instructors secured were, as a rule, young men 
who, having graduated at the large electrical school 


of the country, and having served afterward with the 
various commercial companies, were deemed better 
qualified to teach electrical principles, as well as 
practice, than older and even more experienced men 
who had not had the benefits of technical or college 
training. Each lesson was accompanied by a sheet of 
instruction for the use of the instructor, giving him 
special information as to the main points in the les- 
son, specific instructions for the use of the apparatus, 
and references for special reading for himself, as well 
as for students who were desirous of going deeper 
into the subject than the lesson taught. 

The work was carried on through the summer in 
this way, and at the same time arrangements were 
being made at various parts of the country for push- 
ing the work of organization as soon as the hot 
weather was over. By August first last, classes were 
operating in Chicago and other cities of Illinois, St. 

’aul and Minneapolis, St. Louis, Missouri; Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Detroit, Michigan; Buffalo, New 
York; Toledo, Columbus, and Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
agents were at other points beginning the work. At 
every point where classes were organized the rep- 
resentatives of the school found no trouble in inter- 
esting prominent men in all lines of industry and 
education, who were not only anxious to aid the move- 
ment that promised so well, but were themselves 
anxious to avail themselves of so unusual an oppor- 
tunity to secure information upon a science that 
seemed to be coming so quickly to the front and in so 
promising a way. 

At this writing, the management of the school have 
perfected arrangements for inaugurating Eastern work, 
with headquarters in New York city, and other offices 
in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
has already more than 1,500 students. 

Besides Mr. Edison and Mr. Tesla, the faculty in- 
cludes: Professor Henry 8. Carhart, LL.D., professor 
electrical engineering, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Elisha Gray, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Highland Park, I- 
linois; Professor Harris J. Ryan, M.E., associate pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, Palo Alto, California ; Professor William 
A. Anthony, Ph.B., New York city; Professor George 
D. Shepardson, professor electrical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Professor Michael T. O’Dea, 
M.S.E.E., professor of applied electricity, University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana; Professor Brown Ayres, 
professor of physics and electrical engineering, Tulane 
University, New Orleans; Professor Dugald C. Jack- 
son, C.E., professor electrical engineering and director 
of the physical laboratory, University of Ohio; and 
Professor J. P. Barrett, chief of the department of 
electricity, World’s Columbian Exposition, chief elee- 
trician for the City of Chicago. 


The school 


THE DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


BY M. T. C. WING, GAMBIER, O. 


The departmental system of instruction has just 
passed through a successful year of trial in the Gam- 
bier, O., publie schools. ‘Though the schools are small 
and the course limited in extent, the details of the 
experiment and the conditions under which it was 
applied may be of interest. 

The school consists of about two hundred pupils, 
ranging from six to seventeen years in age, divided 
into ten grades or years, and grouped into four rooms. 
Under the old plan the primary room prepared pupils 
to enter the third (Reader) grade. The second room 
took the pupils of this and the fourth (Reader) grade. 
The next room comprised the next two grades, the 
fifth and sixth. The fourth room seated the seventh, 
eight, ninth, and tenth grades, the last three making 
up the high school. 

As divided, there are about sixty-five pupils in the 
primary room, and about forty each in the other 
three rooms. 

Under the former plan there was a teacher for each 
room, and the teacher for the high school was super- 
intendent of the schools. This imposed an intolerable 
burden upon the superintendent. He could not give 
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even to the high school the attention it demanded, 
and could only supervise the actual work of the other 
teachers by sacrificing the needs of his own work. 

During the year 1894-95, the following plan was 
tried: The primary room was unchanged. But, in- 
stead of the other three teachers each covering all the 
subjects taught, for a brief period only, in the separ- 
ate rooms, each teacher was assigned a certain branch 
or branches to teach in a// the rooms except the pri- 
mary, passing from room to room to give instruction 
in the branch or branches she taught. 

Under this plan, one teacher has all the English 
work, including the Third and Fourth Readers, selec- 
tions from classic authors, literature, language lessons, 
rhetoric, and grammar. Another has all the arithme- 
tic, all the algebra, has charge of the writing classes, 
and gives oral science instruction in the lower grades. 
The third teacher has all the geography, history, sci- 
ence, and Latin. The schedule was so arranged as to 
give to each teacher eleven recitation periods per day, 
of approximately thirty minutes each. 

Each teacher has the charge of one room in all mat- 
ters of attendance, general discipline, seating, ete. 
To this teacher the others make such daily informal 
reports as the situation demands. 

The standing of each pupil in the various branches 
studied is kept and marked, at least once a week, by 
the several teachers. After the markings are all in 
they are discussed by the teachers, and any needed 
steps for the improvement of any pupil are then taken, 
with the knowledge of all his teachers. At the end 
of each month a grade sheet showing the attendance 
and standing of the pupils is posted in the schoolroom. 
These standings are indicated by letters only, five in 
number. 

A year of experience shows the following gains to 
the credit of the system: Each teacher has been able 
to make the work more systematic and thorough, 
There is no time lost finding out what the pupil knows, 
or how he has been taught previously, and the work 
of each teacher being less varied can be made more 
thorough in equipment and preparation. It brings 
high-school teaching into the crowded lower grades, 
which, too many school boards think, can be success- 
fully taught by any one who has been over the ground 


these grades cover. It also gives the superintendent 
an opportunity to familiarize himself with all the 
pupils of all the grades mentioned, by the aetual per- 
sonal contact of teaching, thus enabling him to become 
fully informed of every pupil’s needs, habits, and 
excellences. 

Each teacher and each pupil is familiar with the 
schedule, and hence knows what ought to be done and 
required, Any emergencies or unforseen conditions 
are reported to the proper authority, and the necessary 
allowance made. With but one exception, the changes 
of teachers from room to room have been made at 
recess periods, and this has been effected with no loss 
of discipline or order. The teachers are harmonious, 
vigilant, full of interest, and enthusiasm. Great gains 
have been made in every branch in the amount of work 
done, and this, too, in spite of the fact that the stand- 
ard of excellence has been very much raised the past 
year or two. 

Its full effects here cannot, of course, be accurately 
determined until it has been tried for several years ; 
but the gain in ease, efficiency, and satisfaction, both 
to teachers and to pupils as well, after a year’s trial 
only, promises well for its future. 

Then, too, this system offers to every teacher an 
opportunity of growth, usefulness, and power that. is 
virtually denied by the limitations of the graded sys- 
tem. Here the character of the work will speak for 
itself; there can be no evasion of responsibility, nor 
any bestowal of credit undeserved. Intellectual ad- 
vancement is encouraged, even demanded imperatively, 
by this method, for to the general education of the 
grade teacher must be added eminent ability in some 
branch or branches of learning. The departmental 
system of instruction is but the tardy application to 
matters educational of the universal principle — that 
the effectiveness of the specialist is pre-eminent. 


MOTTOES OF THE STATES 
TERRITORIES. 


AND 


COMPILED BY JESSIE W. BONNELL. 


United States—F Plurthus Unum, One out of many.” 
Alaska, no motto. 
Alabama— Here we rest.” 


TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY IN EUROPE, 


Prepared by Dr. L. R. KLEMM, Specialist in Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Group. Countries (or States). | Percentage. Date. 
GERMAN EMPIRE. | 0.24 1804 

Prussia 0.37 

Bavaria 0.03 

Saxony | 0.04 

Wurtemburg 0.01 as 

Baden | 0.08 ire 

Hessia 0.04 

Mecklenburg-Scliw 0.12 

Saxe-Weimer 0.00 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 0.00 

Oldenburg 0.00 

Brunswick 0.00 

= Saxe-Meiningen 0.08 “6 

Saxe-Altenburg 0.12 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 0.00 $6 

*| Anhalt 0.00 

Schwarzburg-Sond 0.00 

Schwarzburg-Rudol 0.00 

= Waldeck 0.00 he 

Reuss, senior 0.00 

S Reuss, junior O.18 “ 

| Schaumburg-Lippe 0.00 

Lippe 0.00 “ 

| Tubeck 0.00 “ 

| Bremen 0.18 

| Hamburg 0.00 “6 

| Alsace-Lorraine 0.14 
Sweden and Norway 0.12 1890 
| Denmark 0.54 
Finland . 1.62 
(| Switzerland 2.10 
Mixed Ger- | Scotland 5.17 IS] 
manic } | Netherlands 6.50 1891 
England 7.00 1891 
France 7.40 
R : | Belgium 14.80 1892 
omanic and 15.40 
Germanic | Treland 1.40 181 
Mixtures Hungary 31.50 1892 
| Italy 40.30 1885 
| Portugal 62.60 1878 
.| Spain 62.66 . 1877 
| Russia 70.80 1882 
Slavic Servia 79.31 1882 
| Romania 79.60 1882 
| U. 8. White Population 7.70 1890 
U.S. Colored 56.80 1890 


Hlow Found. 


Category of Population. 


Male. Army recruits. 


male and female over LO yrs 


Census 
male Army recruits 
male and female Signing marriage certificate 
male Army recruits 
male and female Signing marriage certificate 
male Army recruits 


male and female Signing marriage certificate 
male Army recruits 
male and female Census 
male 
Army recruits 


male and female over 10 yrs Census 


Arizona—Sitat Deus, ‘* Founded by God.” 

Arkansas—‘* Mercy, justice.” Regnat populi, ** The people 
rule.” ‘ 

California— Eureka, Ihave found it.” 

Colorado— Nil sine numine, ‘* Nothing without God.” 

Connecticut—Quit transtulit sustinet, Le who transplanted 
still sustains.” 

Delaware—*‘ Liberty and Independence.” 

District of Columbia—Justitia omnibus, ** Justice to all.” 

Florida— In God we trust.” 

Georgia— Obrerse : Constitution.” ‘* Wisdom, justice, mod- 
eration.” 

Reverse: ** Agriculture and commerce.” 

Idaho— Esto perpetua, ‘‘Let it be perpetual; let it endure 
forever.” 

Illinois—‘‘ State Sovereignty, National Union.” 

Indiana, no motto. 

Indian territory, no motto. 

Iowa—** Our liberties we prize and our rights we will main- 
tain.” 

Kansas—Ad astra per aspera, ‘*'To the stars through all diffi- 
culties.” 

Kentucky—*‘ United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Louisiana—‘ Union, justice, and confidence.” 

Maine— Dirigo, I direct.” 

Maryland—Crescite et multiplicaminit, ‘ Grow, or increase 
and multiply.” 

Massachusetts— Hnse petit placidam sub libertate quietem, 
‘* With the sword she seeks quiet peace under liberty.” 

Michigan—St quaerts penitnsulam amaenam  circumspice, 
‘* Tf thou seekest a beautiful peninsula, behold it here.” 

Minnesota—L’ éforle du nord, ** The star of the north.” 

Mississippi, no motto. 

Missouri—Sa/us popult suprema lex esto, ** The welfare of 
the people is the supreme law.” ‘* United we stand, dfided we 
fall.” 

Montana— Oro y plata, ‘Gold and silver. 

Nebraska—** Equality before the law.” 


” 


Nevada—*‘ All for our country.” 

New Hampshire, no motto. 

New Jersey, no motto. 

New Mexico—Crescit evndo, ‘‘ It increases by going.” 
New York—Frce/sior, Higher ; more elevated.” 

North Carolina, no motto. 

North Dakota—‘' Liberty and union one and inseparable now 
and forever.” 

Ohio, no motto. Jmpertum in imperto, ‘An empire in an 
empire,” is sometimes given, but it does not occur on the state 
seal. 

Oregon— The Union.” Alts volat propriis, flies with 
her own wings,” is given, but is not found on the state seal. 

Oklahoma—Labor omnia vincit, ‘Labor conquers every- 
thing.” 

Pennsylvania— Odbrerse : no motto. 

Reverse: ‘* Both can’t survive.” 

‘Virtue, Liberty, and Independence,” occurs on the state’s 
coat of arms. 

Rhode Island—‘: Ilope.” 

South Carolina—Animis opthusque parati, ‘ Prepared in 
mind and resources; ready to give life and property.” Dum 
* While I breathe, [ hope. Hope.” 
South Dakota—‘ Under God the people rule.” 


sptro, spero. NSpes. 
Tennessee—* Agriculture, commerce.” 
Texas, no motto. 
Utah, no motto. 
Vermont—‘ Freedom and unity.” 
Virginia-—Osverse : Sic semper tyrants, Ever so to tyrants.” 
Reverse: Persererando, ‘* Perseverance.” 
Washington, no motto. 
West Virginia—Obrerse: Montant semper libert, Mountain- 
eers are always free.” 
Reverse: Libertas et fidelitas, ** Liberty and 
fidelity.” 
Wisconsin—* Forward.” 
W yoming—‘‘ Equal rights.” 


GEROGRAPHICAL MEANINGS. 


This list is from the Geographical Society Bulletin in 
Warren’s “ Common School Geography ” and Blackie’s 
“ Etymological Derivation of Geography ”:— 

Rio de Ja Plata 

Orinoco 

Jamaica. . 

Porto Rico 

Andes . 


River of Silver. 
Coiled Serpent. 
Isle of Springs. 
Rich Coast. 
Copper. 


Venezuela Little Venice. 
Valparaiso Vale of Paradise. 
Reikiavik ——_ Steam Town. 
Popoeatapetl . Smoking Mountain. 
Alleghany Endless. 

Himalaya Home of the Snows. 


Sand Hills. 
A Hawk. 


Arizona .. . 
Azores. 


Chili... . . . Land of Snow. 
Merrimac 

Palestine: . . « « » 
Babel Mandeb. . . . 


Swift Water. 
Land of Wanderers. 
Gate of Tears. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 11, “95: 


Wut is the future of correlation 2? Will it follow 


apperce ption ? Time will tell. 


There will never be any illiterates in the United 
States, born here after 1880, and few born here after 
1870. 


TnHere are schoolrooms in New York city in which 
gas is used. In one building gas is required in eleven 
rooms. 


Tur teachers make vacation travel profitable for 
railroads and steamers. They are to be a more prom. 


inent faetor, in summer travel than ever. 


Tue New York city school regulations makes fifty 
the regulation number of pupils per teacher, but 
allows seventy-five in emergencies, prohibiting any 


more under any circumstances. 


Tue Boston supervisors of schools, and the trustees 
of the publie library have appointed, at the request 
of the school committee, a joint committee to consider 
a plan of supplying the schools with books from the 
public library, for supplementary reading. The city 
schools are now provided with rotating libraries on a 
small seale. The sets are graded so as to suit the 
ages of the different grammar school classes, and the 
sets are changed from one school to another every 
three months. The books are distributed among the 
children for home reading. This plan is good, but it 
would be better still if the teachers could take from 
the public library, a dozen at a time, such books as 
will give the children additional information and help 
on the subjects they are studying. 

W hat is wanted is a few thousand books of history, 


science, biography, and literature, outside of regular 
text-books, and even outside of the ordinary “supple- 
mental reading.” The question is, whether the 
library has money enough to carry out the plan, and 
whether the city will relent sufficiently to allow the 
plan to be carried out. 


TEACHER STUDENTS. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times is 
the student life of many of the teachers. True, there 
are still many teachers who are not studying vigor- 
ously, but it is the fashionable thing. Mr. Ellis of 
the Duffield school of Detroit graduated from the 
Detroit law school with honors ; Superintendent T. 8. 
Snowden of Greenville, Pa., took the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Wooster University for actual 
work done; Ray Greene Huling of the English school 
Cambridge, A. L. Goodrich of the Salem high, Mr. 
Sanford of the Brookline high, Mr. Butler of the 
Waltham high, A. H. Kelley of the Lyman school, 
Boston, have all been studying earnestly with Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard. These are but 
samples of hundreds of teachers and superintendents 
in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, Ann 
Arbor, Chicago, Berkeley, Stanford, and other univer- 
sity centres who are as zealous students as any of 
the regular attendants upon recitation. In Columbia 
this year there have been literally hundreds of teach- 
ers in some of the many courses provided for by Sat- 
urday lectures. 


ELOCUTIONISTS. 


The teaching and practicing of elocution have as- 
sumed new dignity the past few days, because of the 
national association of elocutionists in Boston. A 
large company of distinguished men and women, in 
their branch of the profession of teaching, met day 
after day, in the Deautiful hall of the Y. M. C. A. 
There was a business air in their discussion, the best 
of social cheer, and, above all, that which characterizes 
no other national association, it was one great enter- 
tainment. The artists were in evidence. They had 
every inspiration to be at their best, and they were. 
Such readings and recitations have been rare in any 
American city. 

There is much interest in their agreement upon the 
following detinitions: — 

* Pantomime” is muscular activity under mental direction, 
expressing thought and emotion. 

‘* Oratory” is individual conviction addressed to an audience 
through cither clegant or powerful language and appropriate 
gesture, with a purpose to persuade. 

Speech” is the act of expressing thought and emotion by 
articulate tones, exclusive of singing. 

‘* Elocution” is the artof communicating thought and emotion 
by the use of a natural and artificial language. 

Professor 8. 8. Curry, of Boston, was, to all intents 
and purposes, the host of the oecasion, and his efforts 
and the attendant success were highly appreciated, 
and the appreciation ardently expressed. 

It will be well if all this can have some definite in- 
fluence in improving the elocutionary features of the 
common schools, — distinctness of articulation, clear- 
ness of enunciation, ease in use of voice, fervency in 
expression, power in every utterance of another’s 
thoughts, as well as of one’s own. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS IN DETROIT. 


President J.B. Clark of the school board of De- 
troit’ originated, and championed, and secured the 
passage through the Michigan legislature of a bill for 
the pensioning of teachers, which gives great satisfae- 
tion to the teachers of the city. The bill provides 
that the board of education shall establish a “ Publie 
School Teachers’ Retirement Fund.” There is to be a 
board of trustees, consisting of the members of the 
board of education, the superintendent of schools, and 
two teachers elected by the teachers of the public 
schools. These trustees have full power to make 
rules and regulations and administer the funds. 


The fund is accumulated from these sourees ;— 


Ist, All money, pay, compensation, or salary, or any 


part thereof, deducted or withheld from any teachey 
on account of absence from duty or other cause. 

2d, All moneys received from donations, legacic: 
gifts, bequests, or otherwise, for or on account of tli 
fund. 

3d. All other moneys obtained from miscellaneous 
sources, or appropriated or raised by approval of the 
city council and board of education. 

4th. Any percentage of the salaries of teachers — 
never to exceed one per cent—that the board of trustovs 
may deem reasonable and expedient to deduct froy, 
the salaries of teachers in the publie schools of +) 
city. 

5th. All interests or income derived from the fu 

The trustees determine the amount to be 


deducted 
charge of and administer 
fund, invest all moneys, and make payment of aniui 
ties, 


from salaries, have 


The school board is given authority to retire any 
teacher who has taught in the publie schools {i 
twenty-five years, and any teacher may voluntarily re- 
tire after having taught twenty-five years, provided 
three-fifths of this teaching has been in the city of 
Detroit. 

Any teacher so retired by the board or retiring yo)- 
untarily, after such service, shall receive such annu 
ity as the fund will permit, the amount, however, in 
no case to exceed $400. The school board may, how- 
ever, employ any teacher after twenty-five years ot 
service, 

Of the teachers now in service the board may re- 
tire any who have taught thirty years already. In 
the case of those who have taught less than twenty- 
five years, all said service counts as in the case of 
future teachers. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


KINDERGARTEN AS PART OF PRIMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The supreme court of California says that it may 
take judicial cognizance of the significance of the word 
“kindergarten,” and it holds ( Sinnott v. Colombet, 
40 Pac. Rep. 329) that the law governing the board 
of education of San José warranted its action in 
adopting such a system as the kindergarten into the 
methods of the schools under its supervision, whether 
we look to the same as written in the city charter or 
in the political code of the state, and it need not be 
determined which controls, if either is exclusive of 
the other. The mere fact that kindergarten classes 
are instructed in separate buildings, and that the SYs- 
tem, as a special study, is solely taught in those 
classes, does not render such course obnoxious to the 
code. Considering the purposes which the kinder- 
garten system has for its object, and as those purposes 
seem appropriate for pursuit in the primary schools, 
and as the California state law evidently contemplates 
that such system, when adopted, shall be regarded as 
part of the public primary schools, the court holds 
that the kindergarten classes mentioned in a certain 
resolution of the board of education already referred 
to became, when organized, classes in the primary 
schools of the district. But it does not follow. 
because the provision made by the board of education 
for the kindergarten system incorporates such system 
into the primary schools of the district, that, there- 
fore, a person must have a certificate authorizing her 
to teach the whole primary school course before she 
‘an be eligible to employment as a teacher in the kin- 
dergarten, for, under the code, the county board o! 
education has authority to grant certificates, valid fo: 
six years, which entitle the holder to teach sucli 
special branches as may be required by city boards of 
education, which would apply to kindergarten instruc- 
tion. Finally, where the fund in the hands of a cit) 
treasurer is subject to the disposition of the board ot 
education for the payment of the proper expenses, in- 
cluding teachers’ salaries, of the grammar and primary 
schools of the city, and where, as held in this case. 
the kindergarten is incorporated as a substantive part 
of the primary schools, the fund is lawfully drawn 
upon to pay the compensation due for teaching the 
kindergarten classes by a person holding such a cer- 
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tificate as qualifies her to teach this “special ‘subject,” 
and it is immaterial that the kindergarten classes or 
system had no existence in those schools at the time 
the tax to raise the fund in question was levied. 


THE BURROWES MEMORTAL. 


The educators of Pennsylvania, more than those of 
any other state in the Union, have fittingly remem- 
bered their educational leaders. The Journat has 
given at some length in the past an account of the 
Higbee monument and the memorial volume of 
nearly 200 pages; it has also referred to the grand 
movement whereby the educational library was 
equipped at the State House in memory of Dr. Wick- 
ersham; and now Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, a man of 
equal ability, worth, and devotion, is honored by a 
memorial tablet of black onyx and gold, placed in St. 
James’ Episcopal church, Lancaster. The onyx weighs 
600 pounds, and is 38x52 inches. This is the finest 
piece of Belgian marble of so large a size that has ever 
been seen in this country; it is absolutely free from 
imperfections of any kind. 

This beautiful tablet is designed and erected by the 
publisher of the Pennsylvania School Journal, who is 
devoted to the memory of Dr. Burrowes. The friends 
of education are to join this benefactor in creating a 
granite monument at his grave in recognition of his 
prolonged and invaluable services to the cause of gen- 
eral education in Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-four years ago, at Williamsport, at the first 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
after Dr. Burrowes’ death, a resolution was adopted 
looking toward a proper memorial in recognition of 
his services. The next year a large committee was 
appointed to take charge of this duty, yet nothing 
was done, and Drs. Higbee and Wickersham were 
both honored by memorials-before him. But tardy 
justice is in this case adequate. The inscription upon 
this memorial is as follows : — 


‘* Of those immortal dead who live again 
in minds made better by their 
presence.” 


IN GRATEFUL MEMORY OF 


THOMAS HENRY BURROWES. 
16 Nov. 1805: 25 Feb. 1871. 

A man of immense faith, unselfish enthusiasm, wise counsel, 
broad learing, high courage, resolute purpose, rare foresight, 
and great executive ability, whose privilege it was to confer 
upon his kind such wide and ever-growing benefaction, through 
his service to the state, as has not been surpassed since the 
time of William Penn. At thirty years of age, he was secre- 
tary of the commonwealth under Governor Joseph Ritner, 
from 1835 to 1838. He then put into successful operation the 
common school system of Pennsylvania, thus linking his mem- 
ory with the cause of general education inseparably and with 
the imperishable lustre of a noble fame. For more than thirty 
years he was the one man in his native state conspicuous 
above all others in her educational councils. He was twice 
superintendent of public instruction; he organized the system 
of soldiers’ orphan schools; he wrote the normal school law ; 
he founded the Pennsylrania School Journal; and, at the 
time of his death, he was president of the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural College. To no man now living does Pennsyl- 
vania owe so greata debt of gratitude. For ten years he was 
a vestryman of this church, and his mortal remains lie buried 
in the adjoining churchyard. 


‘“poR I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


A GREAT MAN. 


President W. J. Tucker, of Dartmouth, took as his 
theme at the Amherst commencement the question, 
“Who is your Great Man ?” His answer is of inter- 
est, and the JourNnaL takes pleasure in presenting its 
leading features : — 

Greatness has its invariable qualities, its constants, through 
which it lays hold upon all ages; but it has also its variations, 
sufficient to produce types, through which it may be more di- 
rectly indentified with a given age. A great man may be great 
enough to owe nothing to his surroundings. Such a phenome- 
non occasionally appears. His own time may not recognize 
him. It may be difficult for after times to place him among his 
contemporaries. ‘To each succeeding age he is a modern, the 
companion of all thinking men, or of all heroic souls. But 
greatness for the most part can be localized. Usually it is 
wrought out openly and plainly before the eyes of men. With- 
out explaining the process, they can see here and there one of 


their own number actually becoming great, by taking up into 
himself the very material which is common to them all, but 
which they cannot assimilate or control. He sees the very 
things which lie unnoted, perhaps undiscovered, at their feet. 
He rules among the very forces which they feel, but which they 
cannot master. Ile is supremely, almost divinely, beneficent, 
under the very conditions and before the very difficulties to 
which they succumb in a complaining or dispairing weakness. 
That which enhances the greatness of a great man is that fact 
that he is seen and felt to be great in the same circumstances 
in which other men consciously fall short, or abide in the com- 
monplace. If, then, greatness can, as arule, be localized, if 
great men do take an appreciable growth, and gradually separate 
themselves from those with whom they have so much in com- 
mon, it is well for us to look on and watch the process whenever 
we have the opportunity, not in idle curiosity, not for imitation, 
but for the better understanding of our own times, and of our- 
selves. We cannot afford to ignore or underestimate contem- 
porary greatness. We cannot afford to lose the immediate 
effect of present ideals upon the actual, the effect of the 
exceptional of to-day upon the common. 

By common consent the foremost quality of greatness is orig- 
inality. Ido not propose to stumble over the definition of 
originality, it does not consist in thinking away from men, but 
rather in thinking toward truth, faet, reality. To differ from 
others does not make one original. That may be mere diver- 
gence of opinion, a falling out to the right hand or the left. 
Originality is that difference of the one from the many which 
can be measured on a straight line toward the truth. Original- 
ity is not remoteness from men; itis nearness to reality. It de- 
clares itself with unmistakable genuineness in the investigator 
who forces his way through traditions and theories into the pres- 
ence of facts which have been waiting his coming, in the poet 
who lives at the heart of the common humanity, and uncovers 
the glory of that inner life, in the prophet whose conscience 
clarifies his mental vision, and gives him the advantage among 
men immersed in time, of the everlasting certainties, in any 
master of men who can divine motives, interpret event and or- 
ganize for results according to his insight. ‘‘ That virtue of 
originality,” Ruskin says in his grand impatience, ‘‘ which men 
so strain after is not newness, as they vainly think, it is only 
genuineness. It all depends on the single glorious faculty of 
getting to the spring of things and working out from that. It 
is the coolness an clearness and deliciousness of the water 
fresh from the fountain head, opposed to the thick, hot, 
unrefreshing drainage from other men’s meadows.” 

I should put without hesitancy as the first essential of great- 
ness, authority, the compelling force, the force which puts the 
original idea or purpose into the event. Authority is not ex- 
pressed in mere assertiveness, and it has no certain equivalent 
in influence. Influence does not always force a conclusion. 
Authority is that power, it is the only power, which deals with 
those hesitant and unwilling forces which are so often necessary 
to progress. Authority does not always declare itself in leader- 
ship. ‘There are times when leadership is impossible. Men 
will not be led, they will not'respond to the summons, or even to 
the challenge to duty. At such times the authoritative element 
often appears to clearest and finest advantage. The man who 
possesses it remains the master of himself, and so of his time. 
He refuses to surrender or compromise his purpose, he refuses 
to lower himself to the commonplace, he resists the depressing 
and deadening influences about him, and finally accomplishes in 
men who come after him what he could not accomplish through 
his contemporaries. The authoritative man is as clear-cut a 
figure when he compels a halt in the dull, heavy, deadening 
tramp of a race or of an age, as when he heads the march to 
freedom. 

One other essential quality of greatness is beneficence. No 
merely destructive person, whether in war, politics, or literature, 
can be termed great. The only question which we should wish 
to investigate before passing judgment on any one of destruc- 
tive method would be — was his method necessary or legitimate, 
— was he the rebel, the skeptic, the iconolast in the interest of 
freedom and truth? Give the term what range you will, allow 
the widest interpretation, be tolerant of motives and methods, 
but do not surrender this more than any other ingredient or fac- 
tor of greatness; do not make greatness a synonym of force, 
not even in the shape of intellectualism. 

It is not necessary that these constants of greatness should 
exist in equal proportion in a givencase. Naturally one quality 
will predominate. But each lends something to the other. 
They may be transposed, one may be cause and another effect. 
Beneficence may stimulate originality, or it may be the out- 
growth and result of the originating intellectual impulse. And 
authority in its highest exercise implies both originality and 
beneficence. 

I deprecate the merely critical attitude of the schools toward 
contemporary greatness. Criticism is wholesome to those who 
give and to those who receive, if it is intelligent and wholesome ; 
but its office at best is secondary. The educated mind should 
be sympathetic, appreciative, discerning. A gfeat man, despite 
his faults, is the greatest possession of an age, next to a princi- 
ple or atruth. Through him the student interprets the collec- 
tive life of his time; through him he reads history in the 
making. Whoever is ignorant or intolerant of the greater life 
about him, let not the scholar be guilty of blindness or of injus- 
tice. And in so far as he may affect public opinion let him 
teach by word and by example the lesson of respect and honor 


of appreciation and support. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Five women now have seats in the Brooklyn school board. 


President David Starr Jordan of Stanford is oneSof the most 
vigorous magazine writers of the day. The Forwm has had 
some rare utterances of his pen. 


The Kobe (Japan) Herald speaks in high terms of the Hon 
B. G. Northrup, LL.D., of Connecticut, who is now making a 
tour of that country. The authorities attribute to him largely 
the passage of the Shimonoseki indemnity bill. 


Mr Henry Hanna has just given the University of Cincinnati 
$45,000 with which to build the north wing of the new university 
building. This is the largest gift the university has received, 
with the exception of two bequests which were cumbered with 
expensive litigation. 

Candidates can now enter Bowdoin without having studied 
Greek. The substitute offered in place of three years study of 
Greek may be either ability to read and write French: ability 
to read and write German; two years of work in analytical 
chemistry, with one year in advanced mathematics ; two years’ 
work in physics, with one year in advanced mathematics. 


It is proposed to hold a convention of Maine botanists at 
Portland, directly following the sessions of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. The Portland Society of Natural History 
has very kindly offered the use of its lecture room for this pur- 
pose. The opening meeting will be held in the building of the 
Natural History Society on Elm street, Friday, July 12, at 9 
a.m. The local botanists have many rich spots to show their 


visitors, and ample time will be taken for field-excursions and 
discussion of their results. 


School of New York says: * The Business Men’s and School- 
boys’ Alliance is a feature of modern educational methods 
which is well worthy attention. The principals of Grammar 
School 87, Mr. Edward Boyer, is the originator of the idea and 
founder of the association. A contract has’ been circulated 
among the business men of New York, making an agreement 
that they will give the preference, when they employ new help, 
to the public school boys who shall come with letters of 
recommendation from the principals of their schools. The idea 
that he is making a record for future success through his daily 
deportment and attention to class duties will strike the ordi- 
nary boy as being a rather important point.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


Royal tiger lilies 
By the garden gate, 
Rows of regal dahlias 
Close beside them watt ; 
Haycocks in the meadow, 
Wild fowl on the fen, 
Hail to thee, midsummer, 
And July again. 


Professor Thomas Henry Huxley, the great English scientist, 
died on June 29th. 


Mary Anderson is writing a novel, which is announced to 
appear soon. 

In Haworth, Yorkshire, a Bronte Museum has been opened. 
It was here that the authoress of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” spent her early 
life. 


It is said that Longfellow composed ‘** The Ladder of Saint 
Augustine” one summer at Brook Farm, while waiting, morn- 
ings, for his teakettle to boil. 

There are practically no oaths in the Japanese language. 
About the most emphatic remark available for use, even by 
jinrikisha men in a street blockade, is ‘* shinksu,” or ‘ beast.’’ 

The actors are faring well this year at the hands of the col- 
leges. Otis Skinner has just received an A. M. from Tufts, 
and a similar honor was conferred on Joseph Jefferson by 
Harvard. 


The cornerstone of the capitol at Washington, which was 
laid by Washington, September 18, 1793, has been marked by 
a beautiful bronze tablet. The stone is at the southeast corner 
of the old building. 


Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, 
has been nominated for one of the alumni trustees of Cornell, 
to be elected in June. This is believed to be the first time in 
the history of any of the leading universities in this country 
that a woman has been named for trustee. 

Mrs. Maria Fleming, who is in charge of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Harvard, has a good record as an astronomer. 
In 1890 she was able to announce from a spectrum that a cer- 
tain star in the constellation Cygnus was variable, and during 
the next year and a half she discovered eleven new variables, 
besides suspecting forty others. She also has the honor of 
having first discovered planetary nebula by the aid of photog- 
raphy, and in 183 she discovered Nova Normae. 


That Tennyson * was always asking questions of every one 
he met ” is the statement of Sir George Grove. He adds, con- 
cerning the poet, that ‘‘he’d take upa bit of moss or stone. 
‘ Now, look heres he would say, ‘ you know all about it. Just 
tell me.’ I didn’t know; but he was constantly learning, as 
every great man is. I asked hima question, though, that first 
day —I wanted to know the difference between a cowslip and 
an. oxslip. ‘Oh, don’t you know the difference?’ he said. 
‘Come out and see!’ And then he showed me that the cow- 
slip flowers looked downward, and the flowers of an oxslip 
looked to the sky.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


ANECDOTES. 


Her patience was gone, but her nationality was not. ** Be 
afther studying with yer books,” said this irate Quincy school- 
ma’am. 

‘** Class, tell Ted the meaning of hostis.’- And, mother, they 
said ‘a nenemy.’ 1 didn’t understand, so they told me two 
times more. And I don’t know now what a ‘nenemy’ is. But 
1 laughed and fried to make it enjoyable, while I felt that I 
never could go into that class again.” 

* Tennyson was an ertinguished poet,” was the answer of a 
pupil one week after the poet died. 

‘+ *When one of a school of whales is shot, every other one 
goes out of sight,’ the teacher says. They must look very 
funny —one up and one down. Papa, how do they know 
whether they are the one or the other?” 

They were translating German at sight, readily,—‘* And the 
Teacher —‘‘ The Virgin Mary 

Winirrep P. STONE. 


” 


young woman, Maria. . . 
is the accepted expression.” 


ENGLISH EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 1747. 


The following announcement appeared in the Birmingham 
(England) Gaze/te of April 27, 1747 :— 


Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and the Science of Geography 
Taught after the most New and expeditious manner, by Ben- 
jamin Simpson, in Peck lane, Birmingham, on the following 
easy ‘Terms — 

1. That as he is determined to do his duty by such Children 
as shall be committed to his Care, no more than Twelve at a 
Time will be admitted. 

2. Each Child at his Entrance to pay 2s. 6d., and Is. per 
week afterwards. 

N. B.— For the Advantage of such who are willing to retrieve 
a neglected Education, the School will be kept each evening 
from Six to Eight o’clock. 

,*, Letters wrote and Papers transcribed with the utmost 
Secrecy and Fidelity. 


— --Q-— 


VIRGINIA NAMES. 


ONE CANNOT TELL FROM THE SPELLING JUST HOW THEY ARE 
PRONOUNCED. 


Apropos of the never-to-be-ended discussion as to why the 
Henrico family of Enroughtys are commonly called Derbys, 
the Richmond Dispatch has taken from the last issue of the 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine the 
following list of ‘* Virginia names spelt one way and called 
another ” :— 


Spelled. Called. Spelled. Called. 
Armisted, Umstead. Higginson, Hickerson. 
Berkeley, Barkly or Hinde, Ilines. 

Bartlett. Hodsden, Hodgden. 

Bernard, Barnett. Tronmonger, Monger. 
Brocken- Broken- James, Jeames. 

brough, burough. Kerby, Kearby. 
Blount, Blunt. Langhorne, Langon. 
Burwell, Burrell. Lawrence, — Larrance. 
Booth, Bowthe. Leigh, Lee. 
Callowhill, Carroll. Macintosh, Mackentash. 
Chamberlaine, Chamberlin. Mallicote, Malicut. 
Chisman, Cheeseman, Maury, Murry. 
Contesse, Countis. Michaux, Missher. 
Crenshaw, Granger. Montford- 
Daisy, Disy. Munford, Mumford. 
Degge or Murdaugh, Murder. 

Degges, Diggs. Napier, Napper. 
Deneufville, Donevel. Norsworthy, Nazary. 
Dewberry, Dewbree. Patrick, Partrick. 
Drewry, Druitt. Perrott, Parrott. 
Enroughty, Derby. Piggot, Picket. 
Fauntleroy, Fantilroy. Presson, Pressy. 
Folk, Fork. Randolph, = Randall. 
Fontaine, Fountin. Rochelle, Roachel. 
Fulgham, Fulljum. Selater, Slaughter and 
Gawin, Goin. Slater. 
Geddy, Gaddy. Semple, Sarmple. 
Gibson, Gipson. Sewell-Sea- 

Gilliam, Gillam. well, Sowel. 
Goodrich, Gutridge. Stegge, Stagy. 


Goodin. 
Gouge. 
Gouldsmith. 
Harston. 


Goodwin, 
Gooch, 
Goldsmith, 
Hairston, 


Sweny, Swinny. 
Tallaferro, ‘Toliver. 
Timberlake, Timberleg. 
Turlington, 'Turnton. 


Heyward, Howard. Urquhart,  Urkart. 
Harwood, Harod, Wills, Wells. 
Haughton- Yates, Yeates. 
Hawthorne, Horton. Yardly, Yeardley. 
Hartwell, Heartwell. 7 


SOME DEFINITIONS OF LIFE. 

A waste of wearisome hours.— Moore. 

A gift to use for Thee.— F. R. Havergal. 

A narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities.—Jngersoll. 

A means unto anend; that end — beginning, mean, and end to 
all things — God.— P. J. Batley. 

A pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear.— Byron. 

An apprenticeship to the truth.— Hmerson. 

Life is a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.— Shakespeare. 

A quarry out of which we are to mold and chisel and com- 
plete a character.— Goethe. 


. keepsie, Rochester, 


The negative from which man’s immortal photograph is 
taken. 

A fairy tale written by God's own fingers.— J/ans Christian 
Andersen. 

Not a holiday, but an education, and the one eternal lesson 
for us all is how we can live better.— Drummond. 

Religion, science, philosophy, though at variance upon many 
points, all agree in this, that every existence is an aim.— Maz- 
zint. —COlarence Abel, in the Ram's Horn. 


WHADJEWSEY.” 


A German, late arrival, struggling with the English language 
wrote out ‘* whadjewsey,” and asked the meaning. 

‘‘ Don’t know! Never saw it before! It’s not English, at 
least. May be Scandinavian, Bohemian, or Choctaw.” 

He laughed, and exclaimed triumphant: “It’s English — 
your own beautiful English. I’ve heard it a dozen times.” 

‘No, sir! Nothing like that in the language! Where did you 
hear it?” 

‘| asked a policeman the way, and he said what I’ve written, 
‘ whadjewsey.’” 

*O! Well, that means ‘* What did you say?” 

Whadjewsey may be placed on exhibition with another 
deformity known as ‘* That'lldo” (‘That will do). 

GeEoRGE A. STOCKWELL. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Which was the most severe storm in the United States in 
recent years? Lowa. 

--- Please ask readers of the ‘* query column” of your Jour- 

NAL to name some book or classical magazine from which a 
teacher of the classics can get valuable help and suggestions. 
As 


— What is the meaning of Michigan? of Nebraska? J.E.T. 
(1) Lake country. (2) Shallow water. 


In reply to a senior in a grammar school, I would say that I 
think Garfield’s cabinet was one of the most famous since the 
war. Blaine was secretary of state, William Windom of the 
treasury, Robert ‘T. Lincoln of war, James postmaster-general, 


Wayne McVeagh attorney-general. Franklin Perkins. 


If ever a man was proud of his country, it is Hall Caine, the 
‘*Manxman,”’ and I faney he would be pretty wrathy to see 
himself put down as an American, as you have him on page 
366 of a recent Journal. L. E. M., N. Easton. 


— Who wrote : — 
*“ And silence like a poultice comes 
To heal the blows of sound.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


° HIGH SCHOOL FACTS. 

Principal KE. C. Cates of the Los Angeles high school has 
collected facts from eighty-one high schools throughout the 
country. Of these, the following places elect their teachers 
during good behavior: Portsmouth, N. Ifl.; Boston, Fall 
River, Mass.; Ilartford, New Haven, Ct.; Brooklyn, 
bany, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 

In the following places, the principal has practical choice of 
assistants : Bangor, Augusta, Me.; Concord, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Lowell, Boston, Fall River, Springfield, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Hartford, New Haven, Ct.; Yonkers, Hudson, Pough- 
Binghamton, Watertown, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Charleston, S. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; New Orleans, 
La.; Helena, Ark.; Cleveland, Cincinnati, O.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Detroit, Mich; La Cross, Wis.; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Kansas City, Topeka, Kan.; Denver, Col. ; Seattle, Wash. ; Sa- 
cramento, San Francisco, San Bernardino, Pasadena, Riverside, 
Santa Anna, Cal. 

The salary of high school principals is as follows: $5,000, 
Brooklyn; $4,000, Philadelphia; $3,780, Boston; $3,500, St. 
Louis ; $3,000, Fall River, Cambridge, Mass., Albany, N. Y., 
Cleveland, O., St. Paul, ‘Minn., and San Francisco: $2,750, 
New Bedford, Mass., Detroit, Mich.; $2,700, New Haven, Ct., 
Oakland, Cal.; $2,600, Omaha, Neb., Cincinnati, O.; $2,500, 
Lowell, Lynn, Mass., Providence, R. I., Buffalo, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Newark, N. J., Pittsburg, Pa., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Duluth, Minn., 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, Cal.; $2,300, Rochester, N. Y., 
Galveston, Tex.; $2,250, Concord, N. H.; $2,200, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind. ; $2,100, Charleston, S. C.; $2,000, 
Bangor, Vortland, Me., Portsmouth, N. H[., Paterson, N. J., 
Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Nashville, Tenn., Stockton, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. ; $1,800, Poughkeepsie, Watertown, N. Y., 
Richmond, Boise City, Idaho; $1,750, Seattle, Wash. ; 
$1,700, Lewiston, Me.; $1,600, Augusta, Me. ; $1,500, Niagara 
Falls, Little Falls, N. Y., Wilkesbarre, Pa., Jacksonville, Fla., 
La Crosse, Wis., Helena, Mont., Pueblo, Col., Santa Anna, 
Cal. ; $1,425, Hudson, N. Y.; $1,400, Topeka, Kan., Rome, 


Saratoga, N. Y., Ogden, Utah; $1,300, Jamestown, N. Y., 
Pasadena, Cal.; $1,200, La Porte, Ind., Pierre, So. Dak., 
Riverside, Cal., Wheeling, W. Va.; $1,110, Helena, Ark. ; 
$825, Dover, Del. ; $750, Frankfort, Ky. 


LARGEST CITIES IN EACH STATE, 


The following are the largest cities in each state. It would 
be a good exercise to have the pupils try: to tell which is the 
largest city in each state : — 

Portland, Me. (36,425), ‘* Forest City.” (Machigonne. ) 
Settled 1632, named Portland in 1786. Fine harbor. 

Manchester, N. H. (44,126). Large cotton and woolen 
mills. Named in 1810. 

Burlington, Vt. (14,590). Lake port. Large lumber inter- 
est. University of Vermont is located here. 

Boston, Mass. (448,477). Named from Boston, Eng. 
Founded in 1630. Indian name, Shawmut; first English name, 
Trimountain. Became a city in 1822. A leading historic spot 
and literary centre. Seat of Boston University. 

Providence, R. I. (132,146), second city in New England. 
Founded by Roger Williams, 1636. Beeame a city in 1852. 
Seat of Brown University. Large cotton and woolen mills. 

New Haven (81,298); ‘* The Elm City.” Seat of Yale Col- 
lege. Settled 1638. Became a city in 1784. 

New York city (1,518,301), ** Gotham.” Named from 
York, Eng. Third largest city in the world, London and Paris 
only being larger. Settled in 1614; called New Amsterdam. 
All of Manhattan Island was purchased for $24. Was the cap- 
ital of the United States from 1785 to 1790. It is too large for 
any brief description. 

Newark, N. J. (181,830). Settled from Connecticut in 1666. 
Became a city in 1836. Large manufacturing interests. 

Philadelphia (1,046,964), ‘* City of Brotherly Love.” Third 
city in the United States. Laid out by William Penn in 1682. 
Seat of University of Pennsylvania and Girard College. Dec- 
laration of Independence was here drafted, voted, and signed. 
Quaker City. 

Wilmington, Del. (61,431). Became a city in 1852. Large 
manufacturing interests. 

Baltimore, Md. (434,439), ** Monument City.” Seat of Johns 
Hopkins University. Laid out in 1730. Incorporated 1796. 
Manufacturing city and commercial centre. 

Richmond, Va. (81,888). Settled 1609. First called Byrd’s 
Warehouse. Incorporated 1742. Capital in 1779. A leading 
Southern city. Important historical associations. 

Wheeling, W. Va. (34,522), ‘* Nail City.” Large iron and 
wire interests. 

Cincinnati, O. (296,908), ** Queen City,” originally Losanti- 
ville, meaning town (ville) opposite (anti) mouth (os) of the 
Licking (1). Present name from Society of the Cincinnati. 
Founded in 1788,-city in 1814. 

Indianapolis, Ind. (105,436). Grain centre and pork-packing 
industry. Laid out in 1821, chartered 1847. 

Detroit, Mich. (205,876), means straté. Visited by French 
in 1610. Settled by Cadilac 1701. Ceded to British 1763, to 
the United States 1783, surrendered to the British by the United 
States in 1812. Restored to the United States in 1813. State 
capital from 1837-47. 

Chicago, Ill. (1,090,850). Second city in the United States. 
Seat of Chicago University. Large beef and pork-packing in- 
dustries. Site was visited by Marquette 1673. Fort Dearborn 
built in 1804. City incorporated 1837. In the big fire of 
October 8-10, 1871, there were 2,100 acres burned; loss 
$190,000,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis. (204,468), ‘* Cream City.” Settled in 1835. 
Large manufacturing interests. The iargest German city, rela- 
tively, in the country. 

Des Moines, Ia. (50,093). Became capital in 1857. Trade 
centre. Manufacturing interests are large. 

St. Louis, Mo. (451,770). Largest city in the Mississippi 
valley; fifth city in the country. Seat of Washington Univer- 
sity. Founded by Liquest in 1764; occupied by Spaniards in 
1770; ceded to United States in 1803; became a city in 1822; 
has a remarkable bridge 2,225 feet across the Mississippi. 

Louisville, Ky. (161,129), ‘* Falls City.” Manufacturing 
industries and commercial centre. Founded in 1778. 

Nashville, Tenn. (76,168). Seat of Nashville University, 
Vanderbilt University, Fisk University, and Roger Williams 
University. Settled in 1780; capital since 1826; is a large 
cotton, tobacco, and lumber centre. 

Raleigh, N. C. (12,678). Named from Sir Walter Raleigh. 
“City of Oaks.” Laid out in 1792. Cotton interests are large. 

Charleston, S. C. (54,955). One of the chief commercial 
cities of the South; founded in 1680; visited by terrible earth- 
quake August 31, 1886; one of the most interesting historical 
locations in the South. 

Savannah, Ga. (43,189). Second cotton port in the Union; 
one of the best harbors in the South; settled by Oglethorpe in 
1733; become city in 1789; large trade in rice, resin, turpen- 
tine, and lumber. 

Jacksonville, Fla. (17,201). Railway, steamboat, and com- 
ev centre; large grain and fruit trade; noted as health re- 
sort. 

Mobile, Ala. (31,076). Fine harbor; leading cotton and 
lumber port; founded by De Bienville 1702; capital of Louis- 
iana till 1723; passed to Great Britain in 1763, and to Spain in 
1783; taken dy America in 1813; became a city in 1819. Far- 
agut gave it world-wide reputation and historic fame. 

Meriden, Miss. (10,624), located eighty-six miles from Jack- 
son and is about twice as large. 

New Orleans, La. (242,039), ‘Crescent City”; chief com- 
mercial city of the South, and the chief seaport of the Missis- 
sippi valley ; largest cotton market in the United States; is an 
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important centre for sugar, molasses, corn, flour, tobacco, rice, 
and wheat; inhabitants largely creoles and negroes; seat of 
Straight University; founded by Bienville 1718; passed to 
Spain 1763, to France in 1800, and to the United States in 
1803; fearful yellow fever plagues; state ‘apital from 1868 to 
IS80; interesting historic centre. 

Dallas, Tex. (38,067). Situated in northern Texas; ‘city of 
recent prominence ; railroad and commercial centre. 

Little Rock, Ark. (25,874). Its chief trade is cotton. 

Kansas City, Kan. (38,516). Opposite Kansas City, Mo., 
with which it is largely identified. 

Omaha, Neb. (140,452). Founded in 1854; large railroad 
centre; has large cattle interests, smelting works, ete. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (164,738). Named from Minnehaha. 
Great flour centre of the world; seat of University of Min- 
nesota. 

Sioux Falls, So. Dak. (10,177). 
granite quarries. 

Fargo, No. Dak. (5,664). A city of much promise. 

Helena, Mont. (15,834). Thriving city, with large gold and 
ranch interests. 

Seattle, Wash. (42,837). Large coal and lumber interests, 
with boundless prospects. 

Portland, Ore. (46,385). Laid out in 1845; made a city 1851; 
large commercial interests ; railroad and steam navigation are 
important; salmon, lumber, and wheat centre. 

San Francisco, Cal. (208,997). From Saint Francis; one of 
the finest harbors in the world; largest city on the coast; ex- 
ports gold, quicksilver, wheat, and wool; Spanish port and 
mission station in 1776; laid out in 1835; United States took 
possession in 1846; incorporated 1850. Original name *‘* Yerba 
Buena” (good herb), changed to San Francisco in 1847. 

Carson City, Nev. (3,950). Large gold and silver interests. 

Salt Lake City, Utah (44,845). Laid out in 1847. Largest 
interests in the great valley of the New West. 
prospects, with mining and commercial interests. 

Denver, Colo. (106,715), ‘* Queen City of the Plains.” Set- 
tled 1858-9; the great city of the New West: focuses the chief 
interests between the Missouri and the Sierras. Mining, ranch, 
and agricultural interests centre here, 

Santa Fé, New Mex. (6,185). Founded by Juan de Onate in 
1508, and has been the seat of government since that time, 
almost 800 years. Occupied by United States troops in 1846; 
remains of Indian village which had been abandoned before 
1508. 


Trade centre, with large 
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Boundless 


Tueson, Ariz, (5,150). Founded by the Jesuits about 1550. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
CHURCHES AND CastLEs OF MeprevaAn FRANCE. 

By Walter Cranston Larned. New York: Charles Serib- 

ner’s Sons. 236 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This volume, in which Mr. Larned tells of the architectural 
memorials of mediwval France, is in many ways curiously 
suggestive of the American visitor to these shrines of the cen- 
turies when there was no America to feed and to enrich the 
world of European power and culture and devotion. It is 
issued with the perfection which characterizes whatever bears 
the Scribners’ stamp, in binding, paper, typography, and press- 
work, and is illustrated with a score and more of beautiful 
photographic prints of the cathedrals and castles to which Mr. 
Larned introduces his readers. The text is most entertaining, 
delightfully free from technical details, as from almost every- 
thing else either instructive or significant. Mr. Larned does not 
pretend to study these monuments. He gives merely the im- 
pressions gained by a nature, naturally attracted to the sublime 
and the beautiful, in the course of a pilgrimage to the archi- 
tectural wonders of old France. His impressions, quickly 
gained, suggest much, and can but leave the reader with an 
earnest desire to abandon all ‘* middle men” in sightseeing, and 
to visit for one’s self these most inspiring and most beautiful 
products of human handiwork. 


Mirtron’s Prosopy. An examination of the blank 
verse in Milton’s later poems, with an account of the versifi- 
cation of Samson Agonistes, and general notes by Robert 
Bridges. New York: Macmillan & Cu. 80 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

Mr. Bridges has reprinted in this volume, made with the 
choicest skill of the Clarendon Press, two little tracts in which 
he gives the results of a somewhat minute and technical analy- 
sis of the later poems of Milton. While the chief interest 
of the study will be with those who have made a technical 
study of versification, everyone who loves the grand lines and 
equal thought of John Milton will find in these tracts and in 
the added notes many suggestions which will make the reading 
of the poems more full of pleasure and of meaning. 


Farr WEATHER AND Foun. By 
Captain A. J. Kenealey. Vol. I., No. 1, Outing Library of 
Sport. New York: Outing Publishing Company. 152 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Vol. I., No. 1, of the Outing Library of Sport is an attempt 
made by Captain A. J. Kenealey to put in form for the practi- 
cal use of those who love boating the knowledge which he has 
gained in wider fields or rougher waters than usually come to the 
amateur sailor. It is an excellent book, and should find a place 
in every yachtsman’s locker, as well as in the library of those 
who do not own a boat, but love sailing. It is not written in a 
perfunctory manner, but rather as one writes whose heart is in 
his work, and who tells his story naturally, from love of it. It 
is the best work on the subject that we remember to have seen, 
as it gives in small compass and better form what more ambi- 
tious books have attempted with smaller measure of success. 
In its sixteen chapters, beginning with advice to the man who 
has the boat fever, and ending in a glossary of nautical terms, 
there is all that one needs to know in order to successfully 
handle a boat in fair weather or care for her in a gale should 
unkind fortune make it necessary. 


Tue Roya. Crown Reapers, with colored illus- 
trations. Six books. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
lext-book making has taken a long stride forward with the 

appearance of this series, with its beautiful colored illustra- 
tions. Thomas Nelson & Sons have set a pace that will test 
the American{authors and publishers to their utmost. There is 
not to be found for the money in any department of literature 
such beautiful books as these, from the illustrative standpoint 
at least. Little people do like colors, and they have grown 
beyond their school days before they cease to find a peculiar 
charm in an exquisite picture whose effect is heightened by the 
artistic touch of color. 

It should not be understood that this exceptional attraction 
is the only merit of this series, which abounds in modern ideas, 
skillfully applied. The selections are interesting to children, 
are well graded, are pleasingly varied, and are provided with 
many aids to the child and suggestions to the teacher. 


Corn’s Financran Foor. By Horace White. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 25 cents. (And 
various other answers to ‘+ Coin’s Financial School.”) 
Just as the signs of the decadence of the latest free silver 

movement seemed to become conclusive, a man whose biogra- 

phy has been extensively circulated since then by Harper's Bazar 
and other reputable newspapers, gave to the world ‘* Coin’s Fi- 
nancial School.” The book must have been written with con- 
siderable skill, by one who understood human nature very 
thoroughly, and who was thoroughly conversant with the argu- 
ments of the silver advocates. It became popular at once, and 
the publishers hastened to announce repeated new editions to 
supply the demand. ‘Traveling men from the West— an 
indefinite term, in Boston, for almost anywhere beyond the 

Hudson and Susquehanna rivers—report that almost every- 

where the railway newsboys failed to supply the demand. 

Reputable economists, of course, ignored the book, with the ex- 

ception of Professor Laughlin, who felt justified in exposing 

the fallacies which the author had been immoral enough to put 
into his mouth, in the ‘‘ school ” discussions. 

This much was to be expected. The surprising thing, to the 
student of what is going on, is that the ‘‘school” has given rise 
to a literature of its own. So far, no defence of Coin’s school 
has happened to reach us, but there can be little doubt that it 
will appear long before election time. Meanwhile, a host of 
productions are being perpetrated upon this civilized com- 
munity, setting forth the fallacies of ‘ Coin’s Financial School.” 
Some of them may be worth looking at, if one is interested in 
contemporary social and political conditions. Common sense, 
self respect, and an ordinary school education should be enough 
to save anyone from trying to read or understand either the 
origninal book or any of its successors. 


AND New Unirartan By John White 
Chadwick. Boston: George H. Ellis. 246 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The Unitarian movement of the past has signified the estab- 

lishment of the belief in the essential unity of God; it may be 
that it is to signify in the future the essential uniting of all 
who believe in God, for the work of redeeming the world from 
heathendom and superstition and crime, of civilizing the men 
and women of East London, and Central Africa, of the Back 
Bay, of Wall street, of China, of every corner and every centre 
where people live below the level of the highest attainable man- 
hood and womanhood. The study of the beliefs of the Unita- 
rian chureh, since the Saratoga meeting there can surely be no 
objection to the term, form an interesting and instructive com- 
entary on the movement and on the work which it has accom- 
plished. Dating back to 1565, with a descent more or less 
direct from the time when Judaism was without a rival in its 
own field in monotheism, these beliefs have steadily grown, 
progressing with the advance of thought, modified and altered 
as science or nagure decreed, yet always finding their own 
progress made possible by the steady advance of the conserva- 
tive mass which was becoming more and more used to the new 
ideas as each change was recognized and accepted. If the 
Unitarians wish to claim the position of the pioneers, as that of 
their natural antecedents, the orthodox conservatives have no 
quarrel with them. Each had a part, each indispensable and 
inevitable, in the intellectual movement of the past centuries. 
Channing, Parker, and Martineau, Furness, Savage, and Chad- 
wick, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, and Longfellow, have not 
worked and thought for any seet. What ‘ Unitarian” connotes 
is only the connotation of the nineteenth century; the move- 
ments of thought in sympathy with science; the movement of 
ethics in sympathy with reform; the subjection of all opinion 
and beliefs to reason as the sole authority; the supremacy of 
ethics, deed and not creed; the one important thing, that dig- 
nity of human nature whieh Channing called his one sublime 
idea. 

The Unitarian name means much. But there are other 
things which mean much more. If the Unitarians have taught 
us to despise creed, they can not blame those who choose to 
maintain the dignity and the virtue of other names older, and 
infinitely more significant of all the sacrifices and labors, and 
devotion, and suffering, and heroism, which made possible this 
latest expression of progressive freedom in thought and action. 
The trouble with the creeds at present is that the great mass 
of thoughtful laymen feel that the last thing which need concern 
them is their belief in any creed. Calvin and Hooker thought 
about creeds. What is wanted now is men who will do some- 
thing to help make the world better. 


History ror Reapy Rererence. By J.N. Larned. 
In five volumes. Vol. V. Springfield: The C. A. Nichols 
Company. Boston: Charles Jacobus, 36 Bromfield street. 
Cloth. 3,935 pp. Price, $6 a volume. 

No book has been awaited with more interest than the con- 
cluding volume of this set. No book of reference has ever 
received such a welcome as this wholly original work. Mr. 
Larned has discovered the art of making a complete, accurate, 
universal, fascinating history, that is topical, chronological, 
and alphabetical all at the same time. We do not see how any 
student with any money for book buying can examine these 
five volumes and not purchase them. 

Sidney S. Rider, in ‘*‘ Book Notes,” says: ‘‘ This work is 
worth more in a family library than all the novels you will ever 
buy. It will never grow old, nor out of fashion, for it is solid, 
substantial history.” He further says :— 

“The time to use a book of this kind is the precise time 
when the occasion comes; strike while the iron is hot; it is a 
book for ready reference; have it at hand at home; don’t 
wait to go to the public library before you look — but look at 
once; procrastination is the thief of time; if you wait, you 


forget; delays were never so dangerous as when used to retard 
the acquisition of knowledge.” 

There is no equally valuable history of the United Stites 
published. No other covers so much of its history so clearly, 
so reliably, so completely. The amount of matter given 
upon the United States alone is two and a half times larger 
than President Andrews’ recent extended five-volume history 
of the United States. It is two-thirds as much as Bancroft’s 
famous history of the United States. It treats fully a hundred 
years’ more time than Bancroft. All this, in addition to a 
lengthy treatment of America from 1492 to 1620. 

_Nor is this work merely a political history, or a record of 
discoveries and settlements, wars and treaties. It treats histori- 
cally and extendedly of commerce and the industries. It further 
deals with a multitude of facts and fancies usually grouped in 
little waif volumes. It is amply equipped with maps, charts, and’ 
tables. Mr. Jacobus, who handles the work from Boston, was 
one of the most successful high school teachers in) Massachu- 
settswhen he took up this work. If he can cause this to be 
widely used in schools and by individuals, he will be doing a 
grand work, worthy the aspiration of scholarly, devoted men. 
Senator Inrrigue Inspreror Noseny, A 

tale of spoils. By Frances Sparhawk, author of ‘* Onoqua,” 

ete. Boston: Red Letter Publishing Company. Cloth. 162 

pp. Price, $1.00. 

Everyone who desires an honest and just administration of 
the affairs of our government will heartily welcome this new 
book by Miss Sparhawk, in which she deals with the prevailing 
** spoils system” in connection with Indian affairs. She writes 
with a vigor born of the lively interest the author has long 
taken in the civilization of the red man. This stirring story 
opens to public view the terrible enormities and injustice of 
‘spoils system.” It depicts the evils in a most graphic way, 
and the story is a thrilling one, and leads the reader to see the 
actual effects of the system, as represented by officials holding 
their positions under United States laws. If one-half of the 
facts blended in this story are true, in practice, among the 
Indians, then the base and selfish purposes of these govern- 
ment employees should be exposed. This book will do a noble 
work in arousing public sentiment, giving courage to those who, 
like the author of this book, feel that one of the great missions 
of philanthropy of this age is to see that the Indian has the 
rights that belong to law-abiding and intelligent citizens. The 
‘** spoils system” has been specially harmful and mischievous 
in the conduct of Indian affairs. ~ 


Ev Finan pe Norma. Por Pedro A. de Alarcon. 
Arreglada y annotada en Inglés por R. D. de la Cortina. 
Nueva York: William R. Jenkins. 297 pp. 75 cents. 

All who are interested in the strengthening of the bond be- 
tween our own country and the republics to the south of us, as 
well as those whose interest is in the literature and history of 
Spain, must rejoice at every sign of an increasing study of the 
the Spanish language in the United States. Such a sign, and a 
most significant one, is the beginning of the publication of a 
series of Novelas Escogidas just undertaken by Jenkins of New 
York, There could hardly have been a happier selection for the 
first number than this masterpiece of the leading Spanish story- 
teller of the present generation, Senor Alarcon. The volume 
is manufactured in the same excellent style as the Contes Choists 
of the same publishers, and with the same careful attention to 
the proof-reading. 


Pocker Revonrving PAnisruere. Manufactured 
by the New York Geographical and Astronomical Supply 
Company, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. Cardboard. Price, 
10 cents. 

This ingenious device for showing the principal stars visible 
from latitude 40° north for every hour in the year consists 
simply of concentric revolving spheres of cardboard, the largest 
sphere being about four inches in diameter. By revolving the 
disk to a correspondence of day and month, any part of the 
heavens visible at a stafed time may be found, also the apparent 
motion of the stars for our latitude is exhibited, with the posi- 
tion of the sun for that day. The indication is shown of the 
right ascension of any star and the sign of the zodiac and other 
important sidereal data, all with one manipulation of this device. 
Or Royane Epucation. By Daniel Defoe. Edited 

by Karl 1D. Biilbring. London: David Nutt; New York: 

Macmillan & Co. 72 pp. 

Five years ago, Professor Biilbring of Groningen, Nether- 
lands, gave to the world for the first time Defoe’s ‘t Compleat 
English Gentleman.” From the same manuscript, he has now 
printed, also for the first time, a fragment by the same author, 
an essay, out of which grew the ‘“ Compleat English Gentle- 
man.” The treatise is issued with the usual artistic care which 
characterizes David Nutt’s publications, and will, sooner or 
later, find its place in the library of students of English literary 
characters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Miss Lerezicer, the librarian of the “ Aguilar Free 
Library Society” of New York, has recently issued two con- 
venient book lists—one of biography and the other of fiction- 
for the convenience of users of books. 


Tne first issue in the second series of the “ Ethical 
Society Bulletin” (Philadelphia: 5. Burns Weston) contains a 
thoughtful address on the meaning of ‘“ Duty,” from the pen of 
W. L. Sheldon. 


A Conan Doyir’s “The Mystery of Cloomber” is 
issued in paper covers by R. F. Fenno & Co., 112 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 250 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIAVAL FRANCE. By Walter Crans 
ton Larned. Price, $1.50, New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
By Blanche Fearing. Vrice, $1.00. ——Paub Sr. Paun, 
By Ruby Beryl Kyle. Price, $1.00. THe ZiG-ZAG or 
By Matilda Vanee Cooke. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
SENATOR INTRIGUE AND INSPECTOR Noseby. By Frances Campbell 
S>ariawk. Boston: Rel Letter Pudlishing Company. 
“SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN HENRY, CARDI 
NAL NEWMAN. Edited by Lewis E. Gates. Price, 90 cents.—HIstory 
OF RASSELAS. By Samuel Johnson, Edited by Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Price, 70 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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; RICHMOND LETTER. 

I am now on the hill where Powhatan had his lodge, so tradi- 
tion reports, and whence Pocahontas used to wend her way to 
the on-flowing river to ply her canoe across its waters. Then 
it was a wilderness all around, tenanted by savage men and wild 
beasts. Atlength it became the plantation of Mr. Byrd, an English 
gentleman, and through hima colonnial village sprung up and 
was christened with the name of Richmond after a beloved 

English town. Heaven smiled upon it and it flourished. After 
Jamestown had been destroyed in 1676, and the capital of the 
colonists had been removed to Williamsburg and there remained 
till 1779, it was then established in Richmond, where it has con- 
tinued since. Here on Chockee hill was erected the Capitol 
building under the direction of Thomas Jefferson. It was re- 
garded an elegant structure in its day and is really comely at 
the present time. It is burdened with history. Patrick Henry, 
Jefferson, Washington, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, and other 
distinguished characters, have declared within its walls most 
eloquently for freedom and universal education. It is encom- 
passed by an area of twelve acres, dotted with grand old elms 
and sycamores, in which a hundred gray squirrels sport unmo- 
lested, sending out at times their whizzing notes of perfect 
freedom. Here stands that splendid equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington which perchance is nowhere surpassed in giving expres- 
sion of calm deliberation, energy, lofty purpose and triumph 
for the right. Here also are statues of the silvered tongued 
Clay and the daring Stonewall Jackson. Over these grounds 
Benedict Arnold in the early period of the Revolution led his 
troops, and later Washington and Lafayette followed with their 
soldiers on the way to Yorktown. Still later throngs of Con- 
federate, and afterwards Union, soldiers marched through the 
streets of Richmond. Waste and pillage lay in their trail. 
But after thirty years Richmond has risen up renewed and robed 
in prosperity, having 90,000 inhabitants, with as many, if not 
more, imposing buildings and fine dwellings as can be found in 
any other city of its size. Its new city hall and library build- 
ing are imposing and elegant. Its many churches are spacious 
and attractive, and, best of all, are filled with earnest worship- 
pers on the Sabbath. Its manufactures are ona grand scale, and 
its mercantile establishments give assurance of extensive trade. 
Its streets are well laid out and traversed by the most improved 
electric tramways. Steamboats run to the sea and railroads go 
out in every direction. The city has many parks and _ several 
inviting cemeteries. ‘The people have erected recently two im- 
posing monuments, an equestrian statue of General Lee and a 
lofty column in honor of fallen soldiers. 

Richmond is favorably situated to grow, and seems bound to 
advance. There is a deal of push and enterprise among the 
people generally. Their state is rich in natural resources, their 
climate propitious, and their watchword is ‘* Onward, Old Do- 
minion.” 

Her schools. As we examine this city, marking her wealth, 
enterprise, physical advantages, fortunate location, race mix- 
tures, her civilization, and trend, we can but ask, By what bonds 
will she hold together such a people, keeping their tendency 
onward? Subject as other cities to political corruption, to ex- 
travagance and sensual death, to financial prizes only to be 
gained by fraud and dishonesty, wherein does security lie, and 
how is it to be possessed? Should bulwarks be raised against 
foreign invasion, and walls piled up, and armies be mustered for 
self-protection, all this would amount to a trifle. Naught but 
the improvement of the mind and soul can assure this city, or 
any other, of continued prosperity. The public schools are the 
palladium and safegard of any city or nation. It is pleasant to 

record that the people here are wide awake to this fact, and 
so are bestirring themselves aforetime in the cause of edu- 
‘ation. The superintendent of the schools is Hon. William F. 
Fox, a man who has had large experience in teaching, is a 
scholar and progressive in his ideas, very affable and of the best 
spirit. He is consecrated to his work. He has under his charge 
243 schools, and as many teachers. Students and instructors 
hold him in the highest esteem. He is the right man in the 
right place, and, therefore, is achieving a noble work. 

There are enrolled in the city schools 6,878 white pupils and 
4,848 black. 
colored. The principals in charge of these schools are paid 
from $100 to $200 per month. These are gentlemen, and so 
are the assistants, receiving from $50 to 875 a month. ‘The 


The teachers are divided, 161 white and 77 


other teachers are women, white and colored, receiving per 
month from $45 to $55. It costs per capita, annually, for 
schooling each pupil $12.75. The pupils are reported as being 
studious and well behaved, causing but few instances of disci- 
pline during the year. In punctuality and attendance the colored 
children stand somewhat higher than the white. The children 
on the street, in going to and from school, are very civil and or- 
derly. While they are gleeful and full of young life, they are 
not boisterous or rough. 

I have spent some time in the different schools, and have found 
them in the best of order. In the high school, under the charge 
of J. P. Thomas, a graduate from the University of Virginia, a 
scholar and experienced teacher, I found excellent work being 
done. His assistant, J. H. Harwood, is a superior teacher and 
an alumnus of Richmond College. There are twenty-one other 
teachers connected with the school. As I listened to class work 
in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and literature, I could see that 
the young men gnd women are being thoroughly taught. There 
are 691 students in the school, and as I looked upon 400 of that 
number, assembled in one room at the morning opening exer- 
cise, wearing intelligent and pleasant faces, more than two-thirds 


being ladies, all giving promise of real mental and moral devel- 
opment, I could but feel, What apower! how they did 
sing! All entered into it with a zest. As I listened to the 
teaching, | was impressed with the feeling, that the teachers 
aim not to do anything for their pupils which they can do, or be 
made to do, for themselves. Emerson says, ‘‘ Our friends are 
those who make us do what we can.” 4 oF de 

The high school for the colored youths is in charge or G.¥. 
Merrill. a Dartmouth graduate and a native of Gilmington, 
N.H. He is master of his situation. Decided progress is going 
on in this school. I listened to recitations in geometry, algebra, 
and ancient history. These were very good, proving that the 
negro can and will learn, when he has a chance. There were 
some 400 students in this school and, as to sex, about evenly 
divided. As I saw them together in the morning and heard 
them sing, I coull not question but they were filled with the 
spirit of merry Christmas, for their music savored of that occa- 


city of general and thorough education. Let the present ently \)- 
siasm in behalf of education just continue, waxing more and 
more earnest as the years roll on, and Richmond will let he, 
light shine more and more till the perfect day. If Rome sa; 
upon seven hills to dispense light, Richmond sits upon many 
more to scatter radiance far and wide. 

Richmond, Va. S. I. McCOLLESTER. 


SOME BIG COUNTIES. 

Between the Rocky mountains and the Atlantic there are 4 
dozen counties that contain more than 5,000 square miles. On, 
of these is Aroostook, the northeastern county of Maine, which 
has an era of 6,800 square miles, but little less than that of the 
whole of Wales, and forty-two times that of the Republic of 


. 


NORTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER. 


sion. During the past session, I was informed thatin this school 
of so many pupils there had not been ten instances of tardiness. 

I have visited the lower grades of schools and found them 
doing fine work. Some of the buildings are not up with the 
times nor equal to the demands. Most of the rooms are too 
crowded, and some of them cannot be reached without climbing 
more stairs than can be for the health of the students. 

Another school in which IL have become much interested is the 
Virginia Mechanics’ institute, under the principalship of C. P. 
KE. Burgwyn, A. B., C. E. It is a night school of technology, 
where some 350 young men of the city, engaged during the day 
in some business, attend this school five evenings of the week, 
taking up physics, chemistry, electricity, bookkeeping, algebra, 
geometry, plane and descriptive drawing, moulding, and applied 
mechanics. The principal is assisted by eighteen instructors, who 
are very efficient scholars intheir departments. The institute is 
practically free and supported mainly by afew friends. The young 
men are of a high order, as might be naturally supposed from 
the fact that they are engaged in manual, yet most respectable, 
employment while the day lasts. Richmond is fast becoming a 


Andorra. Another is Dade county, Florida, in which are the 
Florida Everglades. ‘This has an area of 5,600 square miles, 
which is about the same as that of Cherry county, Nebraska. 
In the state of Minnesota we find three counties, Beltrami, 
Itasca, and St. Louis, each of which covers more than 5,000 
square miles. St. Lotiis county contains the city of Duluth, 
which has more than 35,000 inhabitants. In Idaho we have 
two counties, Idaho and Bingham, which cover an area of 
more than 10,000 square miles each. Pecos and El Paso 
counties in Texas contain 16,000 square miles. Arapahoe 
county, Colorado, has 5,250 square miles, a part of which is 
made up of the area covered by the city of Denver. Routt 
county covers 6,000 square miles. In Oregon are six counties, 
in Washington three, in Nevada seven, and in California seven 
that have each more than 5,000 square miles. The largest 
county in the United States is San Bernardino, east of Los 
Angeles, California. It covers 21,000 square miles, an area of 
5,000 miles larger than that of New Jersey, Delaware, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island combined, or half the area of the 
state of New York.—/arper’s Young People. 


CONSTANTLY GROWING IN FAVOR. 


Hyde’s Lessons in English. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


Hon. H. T. DUNCAN, Mayor of Lexington, Ky.: “ After the most careful examination, I do not hesitate to say 
that Hyde’s Lessons in English are the best that I have ever seen on the subject. They not only thoroughly fit a student 
for his entrance into college, but give the most perfect preparation to any child entering business life, no matter what 
his occupation. They cultivate accuracy of expression, also reasoning faculties and memory; while the wsthetic tastes 
are nurtured by implanting in the child’s nature a love for good literature.” 


Walsh’s Mathematics for 


Common Schools. 


A Complete Graded Course in Arithmetic, with Problems in Algebra and Geometry. 


J. G. EDGERLY, Supt. of Schools, Fitchburg, Mass. 


- “Walsh’s Arithmetics were introduced in the schools of 


this city in January last. The teachers who have used the books commend the series very highly.” 


Thomas’s History of the United States. 


MOSES COIT TYLER, Professor of American History in Cornell University: “1 have examined with much 


satisfaction Thomas’s History of the United States, and am 


tention upon the victories of peace,—the struggles 
And while I attach great importance 


impressed by the wisdom of his plan of concentrating at 


and triumphs which give us social, political, and commercial progress. 
to the study of American History in the period of the genesis of our nation—~. ¢., 


down to 1783—I realize that in a single volume of this size choice must be made, so far as fullness of treatment goes, be- 


tween that period and the one which follows it and is now in progress. 


So many text-books slur over the latter period 


that there is not only novelty, but advantage, in the fact that Thomas’s book lays its chief stress upon it.” 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Worcester, 
Springfield, 
New Bedford, 
Lynn, Lowell, 
Salem, Mass. ; 


And the leading Free Text-Book Cities of the United States. 


Pittsburg, 
Allegheny, 
Harrisburg, 
Reading, 
Scranton, 


FREE TEXTBOOKS--Your Greatest Expense, 


Will LAST TWICE AS LONG, and 


BY USING THE 


Present a Neat and Uniform Appearance in the Schoolroom, 


“Holden Preserving Books” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS, 


among which are included such cities as 


Wilkesbarre, 
Lancaster, 

New Castle, Pa.; 
Bangor, Me. ; 
Providence, R. I. ; 


Jersey City, 
Plainfield, N 


The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVERS 


Receive the soiling of a year’s use instead of the book ! 


The soiled cover is removed at the end of a year, and the next 


scholar is given the book in a clean cover. 


hygiene demand this. 


The common laws of 


THE HOLDEN 


PATENT SELF-BINDER 


Repairs the LOOSENED Leaves 
and Strengthens the 
WEAKENED BINDING. 


Manchester, 
Concord, N. H.; 


New Brunswick, 
Recommended by ALL of them. 


Hartford, Ct.; 
Duluth, 
Winona, Minn. ; 
Toledo, O.; 


THE HOLDEN 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Repairs the 


TORN Leaves. 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 


THE SYSTEM CONSISTS OF 


First: Putting on a new, clean cover when the book is transferred to a new pupil. 


and an envelope of strips of Transparent Paper to repair loosened and torn leaves ON EACH TEACHER'S DESK. 
in guantities costs only 25 cents.) 


G. W. Ho.pen, President. 
H. P. Hoipen, Treasurer. 


Second: Putting a box of Self. Binders 


(This outfit 


) Third: Instructing pupils to notify the teacher of the first sign of weakness in the book, either 
a loosened or a torn leaf, and having the teacher apply the remedy AT ONCE. - 


full particulars and samples sent on receipt of stamp. . 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 BE) 


KDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of America, Chicago, Il. 

July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 

July 22-24: Louisiana State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Ruston. 

July 30-August 1: Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association, Franklin. 


COLORADO, 

tev. Edward Braslin, D.D., of Brookline, 
Mass., preached the annual sermon before the 
Christian associations of Colorado College. 
Class day exercises of the college and Cutter 
Academy, the associated preparatory school, 
were held on June 10th. ‘The annual address 
before the graduating class of the academy was 
delivered by Rey. Frank Bayley of Denver. 
Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver, who 
delivered the address to the graduating class of 
the college on commencement day, was greeted 
by a very large audience. The address was an 
able exposition of the duties and privileges of 
the scholar, Mr. Gove made a strong plea for 
broad, enlightened patriotism, for the most care- 
ful specialization after a broad foundation had 
been laid, and for the participation of the 
scholar in uplifting and purifying political life. 

The graduating classes of the Denver high 
schools numbered as follows: No. 1, 110 mem- 
bers; No.2, 41 members; No. 17, 25 members. 
There are nearly 1,500 high school pupils in 
these schools. The school census recently 
taken indicates quite an increase in the Denver 
children of school age. 

The Carson City high school graduated a class 
of eight, four boys and four girls, the largest 
class graduated for a number of years, and the 
first to complete the full course of four years. 

President Snyder of the state normal school 
will deliver a course of twenty lectures on peda- 
gogy at the Summer School of Language and 
Science, Colorado Springs, in July. He will 
not take part in summer school work in the 
Kast this year. 

Edwin G. Dexter, instructor in the Colorado 
Springs high school, has been elected assistant 
professor of psychology in the state normal 
school. He will assume charge of his new 
duties in September. 

A Pedagogues’ Wheel Club has been formed 
among the teachers of the Denver schools, 
whose object is to entertain in this way all the 
teachers who come to the N. E. A. with bi- 
cycles. Trips to Golden, Colorado Springs, and 
many other places of interest will be arranged 


for, and runs will be made during the time of | lege and university studies, saying that the in- 
the association, and afterward for all who wish | vestigation method could be pursued in univer- 


to see Colorado in part from the wheel rather) sity, but not in college work. 


than the train. 


Ten thousand circulars have | real distinction had ever been made. 


Ilere again no 
The in- 


been issued, and will be mailed to teachers; vestigation method could be used everywhere 
throughout the United States, asking them to | throughout educational work, if it was adapted 


bring their bicycles with them to Denver. 


NEW YORK. 


to the pupil. Grammar school buildings must 
be more frequent than high schools, because 
a little child could not go far away from home, 


On account of sickness in the teaching staff of but there was no difference whatever in the 


the Catholic summer school at Plattsburg there | quality of teaching. 


It was true that one child 


will be, when the school opens, some changes | iffered from another in capacity, ability, power 


from the published programme. Father Halpine | of comprehension and expression. 


So «did the 


is still confined at St. Vincent’s Hospital, with | same child differ at different ages. ‘There was 
erysipelas, from which he is slowly recover-| also a difference in sustained attention. There 


ing, and his retirement is final. 


Doonan will deliver only five of the ten lect-| tended to train children to inattention. 
George Par- example, one child could get in one minute 


ures in the course of philosophy. 


Rev. M. C.| Was much in elementary school life which 


For 


sons Lathrop withdraws from the course of | What others required an hour to master. The 
English literature, and his place will be sup-| result was that the first child spent. fifty-nine 


plied by the Rev. Hugh 'T. Henry of Overbrook | Minutes in not attending. 


seminary, Philadelphia. Mme. Lemcke has been 


Children and adults differed also in their 


invited to give a two weeks’ course in domestic | stock of remembered facts and in powers of 


economy, and has accepted. 


known in England as Dr. O'Reilly, will come | 


over from London to lecture on science. 
administration building has been completed, 
and the lectures, formerly delivered in the Opera 
Ilouse, will be given in the new assembly hall. 


The) 


The grounds have been laid out for croquet, | 
tennis, and other games, and the beach on the) 


lake has been got ready for boating, bathing, 
and fishing. ‘The American Canoe Association 
will hold its annual meet at Bluff Point, August 
to 23, adjoining the grounds. 

The Regents’ Convocation closed asuccessful 
session on June 29th. Mr. Charles R. Skinner, 
the new state superintendent of this state, was 
received with marked enthusiasm. President 
Eliot’s remarks were the feature of the convo- 
cation. In dealing with the subject of ‘* New 
Ideas in Education” he emphasized: 1. The 
breach now existing between the grammar 
school and the highschool. 2. The desirability 
of introducing many high school studies into 
grammar school work. Latin and French, for 
example, should be taught in the grammar 
schools, not that everybody should learn them 
there, but that the chance should be given. 
3. The advantages of introducing departmental 
instructions into elementary schools. 

Under the latter head he said that it had been 
popularly supposed that there were intrinsic 
differences between grammar and secondary 
school subjects. Dr. Harris’ recent report 
made it evident to all that there was no innate 
difference except such as was based merely on 
the pupils’ receptivity. The same subjects were 
studied at differentstages. Inthe same way many 
persons tried to draw a difference between cok 


Brother Potamian, | Comparison and judgment, as well as in powers 


of expression and in mastery of a vocabulary. 
Some boys came to Harvard with a vocabulary 
of only 200 or 300 words. Everything was 
either ‘‘ nice” or ‘ bully.” They had a few 
nouns, a limited number of verbs and no adjec- 
tives to speak of. 

The original variation in children should be 
multiplied and intensified. The object of edu- 
cation is to develop their differences, to make 
them unlike rather than similar. ‘This bore on 
the method of promotion, which should never 
be a mill process, by which uniform products 
were turned out in passing through certain 
grades. Promotion should be determined by 
the capacity of children. We all knew that 
children differ in capacity for different sub- 
jects. Some could master mathematics more 
readily than others, and should be advanced as 


; they acquired proficiency in the subjects studied. 


There was just the same reason for departments 
in elementary work as in higher grades, though 
it was not necessary that there should be as 
many. This method had gradually come into 
use in the best New England schools, and it had 
been aconspicuous success. The present grades 
kept poor children from finding out what they 
wanted. They were taught to be clerks, and 
made to feel that they could not have the privi- 
lege of the rich man’s son to study language in 
their early years. The present public school 
system did not offer right studies at the right 
time. The boy of nine or ten years should be- 
gin studies covering the gap between elementary 
and high school work. Objections to beginning 
these advanced subjects in early years are :— 
1. Doubt as to the results of educating chil- 


dren of the common people as well as possible 
lest it lift them out of their sphere. This was 
one of the commonest objections, and was 
utterly undemocratic. It should, above all, be 
an object to educate children above the occu- 
pation of their fathers and mothers, if possible. 

2. It is wholly impracticable to have such 
teachers in elementary work. This objection 
underestimates the ability of the elementary 
school teachers. It could be done, for it was 
being done in New England schools. 

3. A great many principals held that the for- 
eign-born element in their schools made it im- 
possible to undertake such work. They said: 
‘* Shall we teach these foreign-born children 
French, German, and geometry ?” Why not ? 
These children were as bright and as intelligent 
as American children, 


President J. M. Taylor of Vassar intro- 
duced the following, which was unanimously 
adopted — 

Resolved, That the convocation indorses the efforts 
of the regents of the university to restrain and stop 
the improper and fradulent conferring of academic 
degrees, and the restriction of the privilege to the 
recognized institutions of the state, 

Resolved, That the convocation requests the chan- 
cellor to appoint a committee to consider the 
prevailing practice among the institutions of the 
state in regard to the conferring of degrees, and es- 
pecially those conferred honoris causa, and which 
committee shall report the facts to the regents of 
the university, with such recommendations as shall 
be deemed fitting. 

The chancellor appointed as this committee : 
President J. M. Taylor, Vassar College; Presi- 
dent D. J. Hill, University of Rochester; Pro- 
fessor F. I. Stoddard, University of the City of 
New York; Professor N. M. Butler, Columbia 
College, and President J. G. Schurmiait, Cornell 
University. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The Jersey City high school has just gradu- 


STATE OF O10, Ciry OF TOLEDO, | 
Lucas County. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F, J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE, 
is FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D., 1836. 
eens A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Publics 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
le Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


brain and body. 


Dr, E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


uted a class of eighty-four. Of these, fifty- 
nine took a four years’ course. State Superin- 
tendent A. B. Poland presented the medals. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The twenty female school teachers appointed 
a few days ago to teach in the West Chester 
public schools during the ensuing year were re- 
quired to sign an agreement not to get married 
during the year for which they are appointed. 
The board says it is by no means opposed to 
matrimony, but that it has found such an agree- 
ment necessary in order to prevent breaks in 
the corps of teachers at inconvenient times. 

The Western University of Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburg, recently conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon Governor Hastings of Pennsylva- 
nia; N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public 
instruction, and Professor W. A. Keaner, dean 
of Columbia College law school, New York. 

Professor Monroe B. Snyder of the chair of 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants, 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs, J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
Cellege Reopens Sept, 30. 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. 
instructors in every department are specialists, For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Burén St., Chicago, lil. 


astronomy and applied mathematics at the Cen- 
tral high school of Philadelphia has been elected 
head of the department of mathematies of the 
same institution. This action places Professor 
Snyder in charge of the largest and most impor- 
tant department of the Philadelphia college, and 
probably also the largest mathematical depart- 
ment in the number of professors, instructors, 
and students concerned to be found in any 
college of the country. 
VIRGINIA. 

The students in attendance at Roanoke Col- 
lege during the year came from eighteen states 
and territories and four foreign countries. 
Surh Beung Kiu of Seoul, Korea, has been a 
successful student of the college since January 
of last year, and Whang Hyen Mo, another 
Korean, is now studying English here prepara- 
tory to entering Roanoke in the fall. Among 
changes in the faculty of this college are the 
following: Professor W. A. Smith, A.M., of 
the department of chemistry and physics, was 
granted leave of absence to spend another term 
at the Johns Hopkins University. Eugene A. 
Smith, A.M., will remain another term as in- 
structor in physies. Professor C. Armand 
Miller, A.M., was made assistant professor of 
Greek, instead of assistant professor of ancient 
languages. Instructor Charles Benton Canna- 
day, A. B., who has taught in the college with 
marked success since his graduation in 182, 
was elected assistant professor of Latin, and 
granted leave of absence to pursue a university 
course. Herbert Meloy Smith, A.B. class of 
‘02, who has tatght successfully two years and 
spent_one year in post-graduate study at Johns 
Hopkins University, was elected instructor in 
ancient languages. Ilenry J. McIntire, who 
was educated at the International Y. M. C. A. 
training school, Springfield, Mass. ,was appointed 
director of physical culture. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Rey. Dr. B. L. Whitman of Colby University 
has accepted the invitation of Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, to be its president. He 
will enter upon his duties at Colnmbian with 
the beginning of the school year. Dr. Whit- 
man is a graduate of Brown. 

The state educational department, W. W. Stet- 
son, superintendent, has issued a synopsis of 
the new school laws of 1895, with explanations 
and comments, the new laws relating to state 
eertification of teachers, summer schools for 
teachers, ete. In regard to these schools the 
report says: It has been decided to hold sum- 
mer schools at the places named below. It is 
expected that the school at Orono (Maine State 
College) will open July 15; at Foxcroft (camp 
ground ),August 12; at Northport (camp ground), 
July 20; at Fryeburg (camp ground), July 15; 
at Saco (Thornton Academy), July 23; at Tur- 
ner (Grange hall), August 5. The following 
is a list of the subjects that will be considered : 


* * 
Decidedly the choicest literary morsels of the 
season are the two plays — just published, 64 
pages each — The Comedy of Fraud, or the 
The Failure of Grant, Ward, & Co., and The 
Merchant Prince, or the Resurrection of A. T. 
Stewart, by Dr. Crowe, author of the Tragedy 
of Abraham Lincoln; The Mockery of 
Justice ; Miscegenation; and other plays. 
For copies of each play send ten cents in stamps 
to Dr. S. W. CROWE, 
217 W. 49th Street, 
3—I1t New York City. 


* * * * 


‘Tuition Free. 

CHICAGO FREE KINDRRGARTEN ASSOCI- 

ATION—NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

A new class organized every September. 

FACULTY: 

Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 

Anna E. Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further tnformation address Chicago Free Kin. 
dergarten Association: 


AKBMOUR INSTITUTE, 
23-8t Armour Ave. and 33d St., Chicago 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty 
Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895, : 


Chicago (Englewood), Ill. 
A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and 


WILBOR S. JACKMAN, Manager 


the Application of its Principles 
of the Cook County Normal School. 


Fifteen Well Equipped Departments, 


For circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 


15-e0w]} WILBUR 8. JAOKMAN, 


Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station “ 0,” Chicago, 


OLD 
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SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to tho Series. No. 48, Bradford's 
Memoir of kider Brewster; 49, Bradford's First Dialogue; 50, Win 
throp’s ** Conclusions for the Plantation of New England”; 51, 
England’s First Fruits,” 1643; 52, John Elliot's Indian 
Grammar Begun”; 68, John Cotton’s * God's Promise to His Plan. 
tation” ; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthop; 65, Thomas 
Hooker's ** Way of the Churches in New England ” 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of five cents a copy, 
or four dollars per hundred, the alm being to bring valuable origina) 
documents within easy reach of persons interested in historical 
studies. Complete lists sent on application. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH 8TUDIES, 
Ola South Meeting House, Boston. 


EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ 
ACENCY. 


in all departments. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


We have good places for good teachers 


Register at once 


E F. Foster, Manager. 
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Zodlogy, mineralogy, physies, botany, litera- 
ture, civies, child study, primary methods, man- 
ual training, kindergarten, drawing, music, 
voice culture and expression, physiology, hy- 
viene and temperance, physical culture, ad- 
vanced history and geography, reference books, 
dictionaries, ete. 

Mr. Fred O. Small has accepted the principal- 
ship of Gould Academy, Bethel, Mr. E. M. 
Simpson having resigned. 

Three Calais students at Dartmouth carried 
off the three first prizes for sophomore declama- 
tion. 

Miss FE. B. Fowler, recently assistant in the 
high school at South Weymouth, Mass., will 
teach sciences in Foxcroft Academy, and Miss 
C. E. Jenneys will be instructor in Latin and 
English in the same school. 

Topsham has voted to have a new high school 
building. 

The sixty-fifth catalogue of Coburn Classical 
Institute, Waterville, shows an attendance of 
139; the largest number registered for several 
years. Important changes have been made in 
the courses of study. The college preparatory 
and scientific courses are made to mect the 
latest requirements of the best colleges and sci- 
entific schools. This is one of a small number 
of schools in Maine which give students a com- 
plete preparation for such schools as the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

C. H. Morss of Milton was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Medford, whereupon the 
citizens of Milton remonstrated so ardently that 
the committee of Milton have sought to retain 
him by a large increase in salary. Mr. Morss 
has the matter under advisement. The rivalry 
in enthusiasm of the people who wish to secure 
him and those who wish to retain him has been 
interesting to the friends of education here- 
abouts. : 

Brookline has added advanced instruction in 
manual training work to the high school course, 
and Mr. E. P. Hutchinson has been placed in 
charge of this department. A course in ad- 
vanced domestic science has also been added, 
under the direction of Miss M. M. Everett of 
Pratt Institute. Elementary science will be 
introduced into the grammar grades in the fall. 

The normal art school, Boston, graduated 
twenty-eight pupils at its commencement. Ad- 
dresses were made by Professor Ernest F. 
Fenellosa, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Principal 
George N. Bartlett, and Henry T. Bailey. 

The Cambridge English high and manual 
training schools graduated large classes this 


Teac s Co- ti 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled, 


Principal Wanted, 


For a High School in a 
small New England city. 
Address at once, 
Teachers Co-operative Association 
3-It WARREN, OHIO. 


season. The award for high scholarship in 1). 
English high was given to Mary A. Grant. 
Last year Miss Grant attained an average of 
97.6 per cent., whieh is the highest average fur 
a whole year’s work ever attained in the hig), 
school. 

Mr. Charles Phelps has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Conway high school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The annual report of Professor W. FE. Wil- 
son, principal of the board of trustees of the 
state normal school, contains a number of in- 
teresting facts. It shows the whole number of 
students enrolled during the year to be 196, 110 
of whom entered the institution at the beginning 
of the present year. The students represent 
twenty-seven towns in Rhode Island, nine in 
Massachusetts, while others come from as fur 
as Missouri, Florida, and Nova Scotia.  Sixty- 
eight of this number are graduates of hiyh 
schools, and of these thirty-four have pursue 
the one-term course for appointees in the 
Providence training schools. The proportion 
of high school graduates among the students is 
thus seen to be increasing. The total number 
of students at the school since its organization 
in 1871 is 1,830. The whole number graduate: 
is 591. A new feature in this year’s catalogue 
is a list of all the graduates of the school, 
together with their addresses. Of these 24 
are teaching, 210 are married, and 33 have 
died. The report also showed the demand for 
normal school graduates to be still larger than 
can be met, and it recommends that the time 
may be extended for those now assigned a 
single term as preparation for the training 
schools of Providence. It states as the polic) 
of the faculty to seek diligently for talent in 
those who come into the school, to encourage 
and to train whatever talent for teaching is 
found, but to require the attainment of sub- 
stantial professional scholarship and real success 
in practice in every one who is graduated. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Ella A. Fanning, one of Connecticut's 
most popular teachers, has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Laurel Hill school of Norwich, 
which she has held for the past ten years, to 
devote herself to service on the staff of the 
Norwich Bulletin. Miss Fanning has for sev- 
eral years been Connecticut correspondent of 
the JournaL or Epucation, which work she 
will still continue. 

Salisbury teachers will be represented at the 
summer school in Norwich by a large delega- 
tion. 

Mr. E. H. Smiley, formerly principal of the 
Waterville (Me.) high school, has been elected 
principal of the Hartford high school. 


Imprortant.—When visiting New York city, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire and stop at 
the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot; 600 Handsomely-furnished Rooms at $1 00 
and upwards per day. European plan, Elevators 
and all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supenes with the best. Horse cars, 
staves, and elevated railroads to all depots.. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


es. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 
fe This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 
Miss BopiNne, so long and favorably known in the Agency 


work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Cobperative Association), will be pleased to hear from a!! 
her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi 


tious for their own advancement. 
reply, stating what she believes she can do for each, 


Vrite your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 


Address 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 


24 and 26 Van Buren St. (Athenzeum), Second Door Kast of Wabash Avenue, Uhicago. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Verticular and Vertigraph 


PVERTICULAR PEN / 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 91 John Street, New York. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMI 


TTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T, HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mast. 


b@~ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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Some New Books. 


Legends of Florence 
The Wild Ass’s Skin 


History for wre 
International Critical Commentary................... 


BAY W BIG 050000 


The Master Knot and “Another Story”’............... 
Handbook of Sanitary Information................... 
European and American 
Short Constitutional History of England............. 
Abraham Lincoln (Tributes by his Associates)........ 
Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby............... 


Author. Publisher. Price: 
Leland. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. $1 75 
Wright. bie 25 
Maspero. i. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 2 25 
Mooney. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, 1 2% 
Larned. ©. A. Nichols & Co., Springtield. 

Field. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2 00 

Driver. “ “ 3 00 

Larned. “ “6 150 

Wilson. “ “ “ 2 00 

Loyson. Cassell & Co., N. Y. BO 

Lentz (Ed.}. American Book Company. 

Richard $6 “6 

Rich. Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 

Duff, Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. rin 

Tracy. Appleton & Co., 

Lemcke. 2 00 

Fielden, Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Bain. “6 

Kyle. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 1 00 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 1 25 

Sparhawk. Red Letter Pub. Co., 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


— At the recent conference of representatives 
of some thirty leading universities and many 
eminent historical scholars a new quarterly, 
The American Historical Review, was founded. 
The first number will appear October Ist, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., New York, and be 
of a distinctly national character. The board 
of editors includes George B. Adams, professor 
of history, Yale University; Albert Bushnell 
Hart, professor of history, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Harry P. Judson, professor of political 
science, University of Chicago; John Bach 
McMaster, professor of American history, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; William M. Sloane, 
professor of history and political science, 
Princeton; and H. Morse Stephens, professor 
of modern European history, Cornell Univer- 
sity; and is represented by Professor J. F. 
Jameson, Providence, R. I., managing editor. 

It is designed to aid those specially interested 
in the study or teaching of history to reach the 
most recent literature of their subject, and to 
place before other historical scholars the re- 
sults of their own investigation. 

esides the body articles, on different sub- 
jects, inedited documents of value will appear 
from time to time; also select bibliographies 
of limited subjects and carefully-prepared re- 
views of important books. 


—Charlesa Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, have issued a new 
descriptive catalogue of forthcoming, new, im- 
ported, and standard text-books. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that 
the books contained in this catalogue are only 
such as are in practical use for purposes of in- 
struction. Many books of a kindred nature 
have been omitted, which, although valuable 
for supplementary work, do not strictly come 
under the head of text-books. These will be 
found in their complete catalogue. 

It is evident that the text-books herein de- 
scribed are not of the class so often freely 
distributed. All that can be desired, however, 
in the way of inspection is secured to in- 
structors who avail themselves of examina- 
tion terms; for these permit the return of a 
book not adopted or desired at the reduced rate, 
and anake the specimen copy free in case a 
reasonable number are introduced. Imported 
and reference books excepted, 

The catalogue contains a valuable list of 
books on language and literature, history and 
biography, pedagogical books and books for 
supplementary reading. In the list of strictly 
educational publications will be found the best 
class of books, covering a wide range of topics. 
Send for catalogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The lakes are full of fishes and the air 1s full 
of flies; 

Resorts are full of pleasures, and the anglers 
full of lies: 

The books are full of stories which are neither 
dry nor stale, 

But the little wallet’s empty, and thereby hangs 
a tale. 

—Boston Courier. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— Harry's mamma saw her three-year-old 
picking the bark off atree. She said: “ Don’t 
do that, Harry. It will hurt the tree.” ‘ Why, 
ao, it won’t, mamma, It just makes the tree 
cool,"— H. H. 


Educational Institutions. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian, 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t West NEWTON, MAss. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, neipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars add 


ress 
Miss ELLEN Hypg, Principal. 

Qraz NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

For both sexes. For satan. address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


Qratz NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


sex 
Catalogs, address 
J. G. Principal. 


A GOOD THING! 


A 


7 


BostonBinrer 


same. 
Address 


NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
(oy RNAL OF Epucatrion in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL oF EpucaTion” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Se Ss Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
= 3 sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
== “1 and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALL ABOA R D for Denver is the cry, just now, and the July meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation bids fair to be the largest in its history. We shall be there, for these 


eee are great places to make engagements for teachers. We have parlors on both the first and the 
second floors of Brown’s Palace Hotel, and we invite all who want teachers, or who want places, to callon us. 


eatertally we want to have all our candidates who attend the meeting come to see us, and keep us informed 
of their daily — of address. Hundreds of FO R and will expect to have personal interviews. 


school officers will be there to find teachers, 


The crowd will be so great that this will be im- 


possible except through a good deal of system. We shall have plenty of help there, and if candidates will 


take om to let us know where they can be found at any hour, we will take pains that they shall be looked 


up, if there is reason for it. Some of the best enga 


as possible at 


: rements we ever secured have been made at these 
meetings, and we expect greater results than ever th 


Debden 1is year. So let us see as many DENVER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


TEACHERS 


Established in 1884. 


Positions Filled, 3700. 


CO -OPE RATI VE 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


ASSOCIATION 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agencv 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school 
work, especially for the grammar and primary grades. 


Northwestern Office, MARSHALLTOWN, Ia. C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0. J, ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers. 


MERICAN 


every department of 


TEACHERS’ 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
w nstruction; recommends good 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


AGENCY  Setoois “and. Families 


schools to parents. Call on or address 


teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te 


of its present Manager, he has sec 


Teachers seeking posttions or promotion should 


to its members, in salaries, an 
for teachers have never been s0 numerous as during the current year. 


WE HAVE THREE NEW ENGAGEMENTS 
In a neighboring city, a high-school principal and two male assistants, 
whose aggregate salaries equal $4,600; also three of our lady teachers 
are employed there whose salaries amount to $1,800. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Burean is the oldest in New Eagiland, and has 


ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 
ry and from abroad. During the administration 
of $1,500,000, yet calls 


at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


services rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


4 Ashburcon Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., 355 Wabash Ave., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Oh 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


82 Church 8t., | 120% St., 808 12th 8t., 
icago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | LosAngeles, | Washington, D.C 


One Fee Registers 


Tie, 


110 Tremont St., 


in Both Offices. Boston® 
Ageney Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any VA Lr Avenue, 
address. BOSTON m0 CHICAGO Chicago. 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 
j 205 N. 7th St., (E) Allentown, Pa. 


teachers.” Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, 
w 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Manager. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 


County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 


If 0, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


schools. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘sr Now vork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
We have more vacancies than we can fill. 


and those wishing a change 
an increased ~ Uy should 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 


w 237 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 


= THe WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


This Agency operates in the South. 
For further information address 


7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 


Ambitious Teachers desiring te rise, 
and wishing to come to Ellinois : 


a situation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents. 


ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Bleck, Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 13565. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


- wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School itions in Pennsylvania and other 8 
Bureau, RopertT L. Myers, Manager 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 

w NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED, WANTED. 


experience, to teach French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, who can speak these modern languages flu- 


once. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset st., Boston. 


In a western university, a male teacher of ability and Ina Pennsylvania city high school, '¢xt September, s 


New England college-trained lady a+istant, of experi- 
ence, qualified to teach French, Lit n, Masic, Draw- 


ently, and can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply at aeons English branches—Art and / rench especially. 


HIRAM ORCUTE, Manager 
Barean cf Basention, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


— 
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Title. j 
The Friendship of Nature............................. | 
Manual of Egyptian Archwology..................... 
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The American Institute of Normal Methods. 


Summer Schools, 1805. 
Courses of Instruction: Veeal Music Vertical 
t d Physical Culture. ew, special, and valuable features of general interest. 
he SUMMER ‘SCHOOL will be held at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I.. July 16 to August 2, inclusive. 
"The WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at NORTHWESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (sear Chicago), Ill., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 
Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 

School ; to A. A. SILVER, Jr., 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Bus Met; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Sec. of Western School ; or to A. W. HOBSON, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bus, M’g’r. 


Boston College of Oratory. 


THE + DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL ¢ TRAINING + SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Address: 


Tuition, $140 per year. 


110 Boylston St., Boston, lass. 


N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


ONLY 4 FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 


OF 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Cloth. Complete Edition. Price reduced to 25 cents. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography for 1894-95, 


INCLUDING 
The Geographical News of the Year. 
There is a constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60 cents. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding, price 20 cents. 


This has become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present edition contains full-page 
ortraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier, with a 
wrief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events which have occurred 

during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. There are 
also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, ete. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


_ For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., | 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a | mg and tematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Volos Oulture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the ression. Scientific 
work in every nt. Chartered by the State. fon: ane 
ey Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


cow ass. 


HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 


at the nning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators. 
schools. les Correspondence solicited. Circularona ligation. MARY 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ° Fouth’s Companion.”’) eow 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England . 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS SCHOOL OFFICERS 


To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 

The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and “Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. ‘ 


NOT IN THE TRUsT!: | “''® £0! full particulars and prices before placing orders, 


We are the largest handlers /atington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


of Natural Slate Blackboards 
Jas. L. Foorr, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 


in the United States. 


A Primer of Evolution. 


By Epwakb Copp, author of “ The Childhood of the World,” “The Story of Cre- 
ation,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo. Polished Buckram. 75 cents. 


“A summary of the doctrine of evolution in a form that commends itself for its breadth of rea- 
soning, its exactitude in scientific detail, and the clearness and impressiveness in which the whole 
argument is set forth. It is not too much to say that no one can call himself even fairly 
well educated without having mastered the greater part of the information which Mr. Clodd so 
attractively presents.”—Aeacon (Boston). 


Episodes From Modern French Authors. 


Dumas’ La Poudre De Soissons. 


Edited, with Notes, by E. E. M. Creak, B. A., Associate of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 16mo. pp. 116. 40 cents, met. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., N.Y. 
Publishers. 
A New Text-Book for Teaching English, 


A HAND-BOOK 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


BY 


JAMES MORGAN HART, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SECO RTHEAN YD 
TAUGBT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘* Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
ap Phonographic Instructor.” Used exclusively 
pn above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand new Pres. 
byterian Bldg., 156 Fifth Avye., cor. 20th St. Special 


course and rates to teachers. 


Just Published. 


Prof. of somes SS Al in Cornell HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
ND USEFUL INFORMATION 
PRICE, $1.00. ND USEFUL 1gmo. Cloth. 60 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JoHN GALL, author of ‘“ Popular Readings in 
Science.” With numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Pablishers and Importers, .. . 33 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


For descriptive circular please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 


ers, by whomsoever published. 
e Fore an clen guages ow 
ces. Catalogues on application. ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Em one hour you can learn to 
T.H. Oastor & Co., succeseors. | ee 
h Foret ke the using Clark’s Lightning Chor 
are | Method. Ne Necessary. Should be on 


every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00, 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome cepy free. Send 15 cents 
for oases. Address Musical Guide Publishing Uo., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
thousands of Drili 


mont St. to 


Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
w 23 School St., Boston. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
BEED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course In Language. 
System of Poamanehip. 


LARD’S nners’ Keaders i books]. 
MAYNARD’S English (Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 

ERSON’S Histories, 

THOMSON’S Mathemajlics, otc., ote. 

H. I, SMITH, . D. WILLIAMS, 

14 Ashburton Place, Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Ohicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


makes th il 
xcamples, es the pupils 
quick and accurate. ae 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Manual 29s 


were KLEMM'S RELIEF 
MAPS adopted for use in 
BROOKLYN 


Why? 


the course of study calls 


Because for practical exercises in 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- , 

tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone Physical Geography. 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 

dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 

that may point the way to a fortune. A 5 
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